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FROM THE POPULAR PRESS OF THE ““ DUBLIN eurvensrry maeazme.” | gay a ‘young fellow as ever lived-—something of your oui kidney, 
but only a little too fond of the horsewhip. Well, what more did she 
THE COMMISSION ER 3 say—tell that old brute, your brother, that——” 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO, To say the truth, Tom Hamilton had not got his story up com- 


pletely, his hoax upon the peer being somewhat of a sudden thought ; 
2 a and he therefore added at random, “ Tell him that he must do justice 
(Continued from page 342. ] and make atonement, or I will plague his heart out.’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. The peer looked perfectly aghast. ‘* The devil she did,” he exclaim- 
Tom Hamilton delivers a ghastly message—he proves himself a con- | ed, ‘I say, Tom, that’s awkward.” 


hearing Tom Hamilton utter a word; “ you are as silent as a stock- | _ 
fish, and somewhat white about the gills. Ill bet you a pound note | interrupted, for you must know that there’s a sham ghost as well as @ 
to ashilling, that you saw the ghost last night.” real one in the house, and in the midst of our spiritual te‘e a-tete in 
Thus hard pressed, Tom Hamilton resolved to take his bit of fun came a mock ghost—some one who has been frightening your people 
out of the ghost likewise; and, as he had certainly suffered some. | for a long while, I dare say—but I knew the difference between the 
what by the apparition, to seek a little compensation at the expense | real and the false one in a minute, and saw that the latter was merely 
of the good people round him. Bocgpe sh masquerading.” ; : 
“Why yes, my dear lord,” he replied, “I did see the ghost, it is | _ ‘* Who was it, who was it?” cried the viscount: “ some of those 
true.” jades of women, I'll answer for it.” 
By jingo, that’s funny,” cried the peer, with an excited look ; | “TI dare say it was, viscount,” replied Tom Hamilton ; ‘ but as I 
‘“‘ what was she like, Tom? Come tell us what she was like.” | couldn’t see her face, I can’t say which. I have sccured a way of 
| 


** Nothing,” replied Tom Hamilton, “ because just then we were 


noisscur in spirits-—a ghost-trap set--the muster of maidens-—a re- “* Very,” replied Tom Hamilton. 

bellion in petticoats. ‘* Did she say any thing more ?” demanded the peer. 

“Why, Tom, what’s the matter?” exclaimed Viscount Outrun, “Oh, yes,” answered his companion, ‘‘ she said that he was a very 
after sitting for nearly five minutes at breakfast the next morning | Wicked man, her brother, and must do right before he died.” 
subsequent to the night of the ghost-catching expedition without | And what more ?” demanded the viscount. 

' 
| 


i 
i 
| 


“She was the exact image of the picture, the third from the east | finding her out, however, for I caught hold of herby the gown. Look 
door in the gallery,” said Tom Hamilton. | here: She pulled so hard that she broke away, and left this piece in 
The peer’s countenance became a little marbled in hue, but having | MY hand.” 3 : , . 
had time to recover from the first impression of the ghost’s authentic “Ha, ha, ha! That’s capital,” cried the viscount. “ We'll catch 
appearance, he resolved to put the best face onthe matter, and quiz | her out—we’ll have them all in, and make them show their gowns, 
Tom Hamilton. and then the one that matches the piece is the culprit. What shall 
Well, now, Tom,” he continued, “ confess you were in a devilish | we do with her, Tom ?—what shall we do with her? Shall we flog 
fright: weren’t you now, old boy—felt your stomach queasy? and | her ?” . : 
your knees knock ? and a desperate inclination to run, if your legs “No, my lord, no,” replied Tom Hamilton ; “I thought you had 
would have carried you?’ Hey, Tom, hey?” had enough of the horsewhip ; and besides, the real ghost might not 
‘I did feel a little queer, certainly,” replied Tom Hamilton, with | like such a way of punishing his rival.” 
the gravest face in the world, “ but I was not at all inelined to run | _ “ Pooh, pooh! that’s nonsense now, Tom,” said the peer: “ by 
away. I would not for the world have missed hearing what the ghost | J — I believe you are hoaxing me, and have not seen a real ghost 
had to say.” at all.” A 
“ And iat the deuce did she say ?” exclaimed the peer with his ‘On my life and honor, my lord,” replied Tom Hamilton, in so 
curiosity a good deal excited, and conscience beginning to fidget on | Serious a tone that it was impossible to doubt he was in earnest, “Jz 
his chair, with not the most easy sensations*in the world—* tell us | saw the real ghost exactly as Jerry Tripe and your son described her, 
what she didsay, Tom, if she said any thing.” dressed in a black mantilla and a grey satia gown. Her face was 
“Oh yes,” replied Tom Hamilton, ‘‘ we had a long conversation | more than pale, it was a bluish grey. If it had not been for that she 
together ; but I am afraid you may not very well like to hear what | would have been very pretty.” ne ’ 
she did say—it was not particularly pleasaut or complimentary.” _ “So she was, soshe was, poor thing,” said the viscount. 
“Qh then hold your tongue,” cried the peer, “I never like tebe | “ There was no mistaking her,” said ‘Tom Hamilton— no living 
rowed by man, woman or spirit. Here, take some broiled chicken; | person ever had such a look as that. But the other was substantial 
you're off your feed, man ;” and the peer helped himself at the same | enough—a great, tall, strapping wench, after no good, I’ll swear. 
} 
} 








time to a leg, which he cayenned and salted prodigiously, but could | Let’s have them up, my lord.” 
not get it down after he had cone. ** Ay, so we will, so we will,” cried the viscount, waking from @ 

A pause of some four or five minutes ensued, and at length his | deep reverie into which he had fallen. “ Ring the bell, Tom, there’s 
lordship exclaimed “‘ Come, Tom, let us hear what she did say; cu- | a good fellow. But now let rae manage it! Don’t you say a word. 
riosity is a frisk d@vil, and will have her own way. But you're not | I’ij tell you whatewe’ll do when we have found her out—tre'll set her 
joking. are you ?” in that chair, and we'll make her drink a bottle of champagne, and 

“No indeed, my lord,” replicd Tom Hamilton, “ the subject istoo | then we'll paint her a pair of moustachios, and pin upon her back 
serious a one to joke upon. But if you want to know what she said, | ‘ The Ghost of Outrun Castle ;’ and after that we’!l walk her through 
it began with, * I’ell that old humbug, my brother vam the village with the marrow-bones and cleavers before her. Won't 

“No, d—d it, Tom, did she say humbug?” exclaimed the peer; | that be a good punishment ?” 

* Come, that is not fair; Iam not a humbug, whatever I am.” ** Yes, my lord,” replied Tom Hamilton, ‘but, more fit for a 

“No, no, my lord,” replied Tom Hamilton, “it was not humbug | grenadier than a maid-servant, I should think.” 
she said. I cannot pretend to give all her words exactly, for I was “* Well, well, ring the bell, ring the bell,” cried the peer. “ Let us 
ina bit of a fright, it’s trac, but I recollect it was not humbug—it | see who it is, first.” 
was brute, so it was—* Tell that old brute, my brother,’ she Tom Hamilton accordingly pulled the bell-rope, and the first per. 
sid——” - son who appeared was Jerry Tripe. 

*“ Ay, that’s someting like now,” cried the peer, “ brute she was “ Hark ye now, Jerry,” cried his master, “* we have an evolution te 
very likelv to call me—indeed she did once or twice, if I recollect perform, so mark and do what I tell you exactly. Send up every 
right. Well, what did she say besides, puor girl ?”* maid in the house, from the housekeeper to the kitchen-maid’s 

“She said, ‘ Tell that old brute, my brother,’ ” continued Tom | helper; and as soen as you are sure that they are all in here, take 
Hawilton, “ ‘ that——’ ” the men and go into the maids’ rooms, and fetch down their goods 

“I wasn’t old in those days, either,” cried the peer: “I wasas | and chattels. Bring ail their boxes, and especially any gowne that 
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you can find. Don’t say a word to them on your life; but march 
them all in here, rank and file, without distinction.” 

** Hadn’t you better tell me what’s the matter, my lord, and then 
Fl act accordingly?” said Jerry Tripe, with what authors call 

‘ous con s 

But his lord repelled him roughly, exclaiming, “Get out, and do 
as you are bid, you vagabond, or by jingo, I'll make you. Quick! 
march! send the girls in, and we'll settle the rest.” 

Jerry Tripe had nothing for it but to obey, though he paused twice 
—once, half way between his master’s chair and the door, and once 
at the door itself, thinking it excessively odd that any thing should 
take place in the house without his being consulted, and feeling a 
arses inclination to stay and vindicate his vested rights. Finding 
it difficult, however, to begin, he yielded his purpose, and beat his 
retreat from the room, just at the moment that his master was about 
to reiterate his order. Some five or ten minutes elapsed, passed by 
Tom Hamilton in devouring his breakfast, and by the peer in alter- 
mate chucklings at the thought of what he would do to the sham 

» and reveries concerning the real one. At length, however, a 
great cackling was heard in the passage; the door was thrown open, 
and in marched Jerry Tripe, like a stout drum-major, at the head of 
a regiment of potticoats. Next to him stalked, with stately air, and 
somewhat indignant look, the housekeepr, dressed in tea-colored 
eilk, and a white muslin apron. Next rolled in the cook, having her 
sed and stalwart arms bared nearly to her shoulder, and with a fiery 
glance in her eye which seemed to indicate an inclination to baste 
her master as heartily as ever she had basted the hissing joint. Then 
glided forward, with timid step and downcast eyes, Jane, the upper 

usemaid, then Sally and another sub, then the kitchen-maid, the 
stillroom maid, till the long line, diminishing through a scullion, 
ended almost at a point in the person of a diminutive ancilla, known 
wen A the designation of “ the girl.” 

nging themselves along the side of the breakfast-room, this 
formidable array faced the viscount and Tom Hamilton as they 
sat at the breakfast-table, and after gazing over them for a mo- 
ment with mirth and merriment in his jovial countenance, the peer 
burst into a loud and uproarious laugh. The housekeeper bridied, 
the cook breathed flames, Jane blushed up to the eyes, Sally looked 
brazen, the kitchen-maid tittered, and a thin diminutive laugh, not 
bigger than could lie in a snuff-box, but clear and hearty, was heard 
from the girl at the end of the line, like a faint and far-off echo of 
the viscount’s roar. 


** Now, wenches,” cried his lordship, as soon as he could smother 
his cachinnation—“ now, wenches, which of you is the ghost ?” 

The housekeeper could bear no more: “ I’d have you to know, 
my lord,” she said, “* that I am not a wench nor a ghost neither, for 
that matter, and never will be, please God ; but I won't put up with 
it, that I won’t. [ll stay nv longer,—I give you warning, my lord,— 
I'll go at the end of the month. I do declare I’ve suffered enough 
in this house to break the heart of any mortal woman, that I have ;” 
and the housekeeper wept. 


Sundry other signs of mutiny were beginning to display themselves, 
and not a little serious was likely to be the result, (fur who can say to 
what lengths female wrath will go, when led by a housekeeper and 
supported by a cook,) but just at the moment that it was likely to 
explode from the lips of the latter personage, again the door flew 
pen, and in walked the whole array of men servants. Bearing the 
spoils of the maids’ rooms both in boxes and out of boxes, each man 
advanced, and each at the feet of its fair owner laid down the burihen 
that he carried. % 


“t Now retire, Jerry Tripe,” exclaimed the peer, entering into the 
dramatic spirit of the thing ; “‘ let every one in breeches quit the room 
but myself and Thomas Hamilton, esquire; but keep well the door, 
and let no one go out without an order.” 

** Now, wenches, you must know,” he cried, as soon as the room 
‘was cleared of the lackeys, ‘“‘ now, wenches, you must know that some 
one has been playing ghost in Outrun castle. She was caught by 
Tom Hamilton last night, and in her struggle to get away left this 
piece of her muslin gown in his hand.” 

“I’m sure it was not I,” cried Sally, boldly, “ or I'd have seratch- 
ed his eyes out.” But the viscount continued without heeding her, 
while Tom Hamilton gave her an insinuating look with very little 


t. 
** Now,” cried the peer, “ I will know who is the ghost ; and who. . 


soever has a gown that this piece of muslin fits will stand convicted 
vf the offence. Give me none of your airs, but obey, or, by jingo, 
you shall suffer for it. Now, Mrs. Housekeeper, it’s clear enough 
that yours isn’t the gown, but you shall go through the same cere- 
mony as the rest fur your impudence, so turn round slowly before 
me.” 

The peer’s face was dark and threatening; the housekeeper, not- 
withstanding her official powers, was overawed, and though she 
strove to yield with dignity, still she yielded, sailing round before the 
peer as if she had been dancing the minuet de la cour. The cook 
@ounced round, to use an appropriate expression, like a parched pea 
ana frying-pan. Jane turned round in a great fright about she knew 
mot what, Sally pirouctted with all the sauce in the world, and 


‘a 


kitchenmaide, scullions, stillroom maids, and the small girl at the 
end, all whirled about like that gentleman, famous in song, who is, 
at all events, first consin to Jack Daw.* No one, however, showed 
the rent gown, or one which, in any way, would match with the 
trophy of Tom Hamilton. 

“ By Jingo, this is funny,” cried the peer. “ And now, Tom, for 
the bexes.” 

The onslaught upon the maids’ paraphernalia then commenced in 
serious earnest—if that can be called serious which was accompanied 
by such peals and shouts of laughter as perhaps never before were 
heard. Gowns, stockings, petticoats, shoes, aprons, handkerchiefs, 
shifts, and night-caps, were dragged forth with relentless cruelty by 
the daring viscount, who held them up, and commented as he 
ceeded, while his fat sides shook and walloped, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks under the irresistible influence of Momus, If the 
act, however, was indecent in itself, his comments upon it were still 
more so, and consequently we shall not enter into any of the details, 
but simply state the great and important result. Yes, reader, great 
and important was the result. Human nature will bear cruelty, op- 
pression, tyranny, of every kind; the most turbulent and rebellious 
will lick the spittle of the greatest despot that the world ever saw, 
and present that part of their person usually employed for the pur- 
a of being kicked with the greatest suavity and satisfaction. We 

ave seen it in France, we may see it in every country of Europe; 
but let the tyrant beware how he laughs—you may do any thing with 
man bat laugh at him, or woman either. ‘The spirit of revolt 1 have 
shown was rising; and the peer’s laughter, in which Tom Hamilton 
could not refrain from joining—though he avoided all share in hia 
erquisitions—reused indignation step by step, as he went down the 
ine. The housekeeper flounced, tossed up her head, and exclaimed, 
* Well, I declare!” The cook grinned, and swelled, and clutched 
her hands spasmodically, as if she was kneading dough. Jane burst 
into tears; and Sally, when she saw the peer diving deep into the 
penetralia of her box, caught the red velvet night-cap from his head, 
threw it in his face, and gave him an awful box on the ear. The 
flame communicated itself to every one ; forward they rushed upon 
the peer and Tom Hamilton—they pulled them, they pinched them, 
they cuffed them, they scratched them ; they ra up the linen, 
dirty and clean, and showering it upon their devoted heads, half 
smothered them under the load. Then, all rushing out of the room 
in a body, they shouted, as if with one voice, ‘‘ You may laugh now 
if you like.” 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


A ghost can be in a fright—Laura begins to doubt the safety of 
her proceedings—Dificulties unprovided for—A nocturnal vist- 
tant—Mademoiselle Brochet appears, and puts the shoe upon 
the right horse—Laura dreams of matrimony without love—Ma- 
demoiselle Brochet finds a likeness for herself—Laura does not 
follow the example of love in laughing at locksmiths—Mademot- 
selle Brochet conducts her into the porch of the Tripeian Tem- 
ple, and discovers an important letter to which she puts the fin- 
ishing stroke—Jerry T'ripe awakes inopporlunely. 


If Tom Hamilton was frightened at the ghost—and we have bold- 
ly acknowledged that he was—the ghost was not much less fright- 
ened at Ton Hamilton. Although she had played hor part in the 
affray with courage and decision, Laura’s little heart was uudoubted- 
ly beating at a much more rapid rate than was agreeable, when she 
returned to her own room after her adventures in the picture gallery. 
She had been frustrated indeed, in her great object, that of meeting 
again with Jerry Tripe, and eliciting from him any further informa- 
tion regarding the secret to which he had alluded under the first in- 
fluence of terror. But she had, moreover, found that there were 
other persons on the watch for her, whom it might be somowhat 
less easy to deceive in regard to her peculiar state of existence.— 
Fright, dear reader, as thou knowest, if ever thou hast tried, is a 
sad damper of the enterprising spirit, unless it be carried to that 
pitch at which—as a learned friend of ours, from one of the English 
universities gracefully expressed it—‘‘a feline animal, in the apex 
of a right angle, assumes the leonine nature.” Laura, consequent- 
ly, was hurried at once into the rash resolution—for fear is al. 
most always the parent of rashness—of giving up all further pere- 
grinations in Outrun Castle, and abandoning Jerry Tripe’s secret 
to his own care and discretion. She turned the key quickly in the 
door as soon as she entered her chamber, and leaning against it with 
a palpitating heart, listened for the steps of the pursuer. No such 
steps were heard, however; and after taking breath and taking 





* The writer is generally supposed to havo meant some particular person of 
that age of the name of Raven, (a very common name in some counties of Erg- 
land, ose decds are not recorded ; others, however, more learnedly suppose 
that d a particular allusion, and meant to designate some minister who had 
frequently ehanged his party; while a few, and those principally of the vulgar 
and illiterate, assert that he merely spoke of acharacter in one of the popular 
songs of the day, and, in proof of their accuracy, quote the words * Wheel 
about, and tara about, and jump Jim Crow.” They do not, however, satisfy ue 
who this Jim or James Crow was; and we need not point out to the reader, that 
such a vulgar and silly allveion is not likely to find its way into s0 serious work 
as this, 























courage for the space of about ten minutes, she set down the lamp 
on the table, re-lighted her two candles, and began to disencum. 
ber herself of her ghostly apparel, wash her face from the paint 
with which she had daubed it, and emerge from the spiritual re. 
presentative of the late Honorable Lucy Fitzurse, into pretty lit. 
tle Laura Longmore once more, with eyes as bright, and cheeks 
well nigh as rosy as ever. Then she drank a little water, and 
then she thought she would undress and go to bed. Purposes, 
determinations, and considerations, however, kept her there sit- 
ting at the table for some time. Having rashly resolved, as we 
have said, to give up the pursuit of the secret, and, as the door of 
the room was open at her will, to bid good-bye to Outrun Castle, and 
take hereclf home. the next question was, when and how-she was 
to perform this intention. When she had first discovered the key 
in the door, it had all seemed as easy to her as lying, to use Ham- 
let’s compliment to this mendacious world; or rather, as Laura 
—bless her little heart—was not at all given to lying, we will 
say, as easy as speaking the truth; but now a thousand difficul- 
ties appeared. If she attempted to make her escape in the day 
she was very likely to be stopped and brought back again; if she 
executed it at once, the prospect of a night’s lodging in the park was 
not particularly agreeable. How was she to get out of the park ?— 
Where was she to go when she got out? She had left H Hall in 
no very pleasant predicament; and she was very sure that there 
was neither stick, stock, nor stone of it standing. All this was as 
inauspicious as it could be; and she calculated upon tripping along 
through the country like a demoiselle errante, with no very satis- 
factory feelings. The greatest of all her difficulties, indeed, was 
how she was to trip along, as we have said ; for though she had 
found plenty of stockings, there was not a shoe in the box that 


would fit her, and consequently she would be obliged to follow 
the example of the hen, and 


‘Ga barefoot, barefvot.” 


Now, as her feet were as delicate little white feet as ever were 

ut into a satin shoe, she did not at all like the idea of trust- 
ing them to the tender mercies of a rough road. She had found 
her shoclessness not very pleasant in her ghostly wanderings 
over the comfortable carpets of Outrun Castle, though to say the 
truth, her delicate step upon the soles of her stockings, had not 
a little contributed to make ber pass current as the being of ano. 
ther sphere. To go, however, she was determined ; and she had 
just brought her mind to think that the best plan would be to make 
her escape in the grey of the dawn on the following morning, if she 
could but persuade her eyes to open at a proper hour, when she was 
suddenly startled and thrown ipto a state of terrible agitation by 
hearing a tap at the larger of the two doors which led from the 
corridor into her chamber. Laura listencd and heard her heart 
beat against her stays most unconscionably, but for a minute or two 
she heard nothing else. Then, however, came another tap, and then 
a voice in a whisper, asif somebody bad put his mouth to the key. 


hole, crying “Hist! hist! I want tospeak a word to you, a pelit, 
petit mot.” 





As quick as lightning it passed through Laura's mind, first, that | 


, hall is locked,” and on he went along the picture-gallery. 
she could not well pretend to be asleep, inasmuch as the light of her | 


candles must be shining through the keyhole; next, that her late 
visitor could not be any of the ordinary tenants of Outrun Castle, 
as the first thing he would have done, under those circumstances, 
would have been to unlock the door, the key of which was on the 
outside.” Hope, then, of some assistance, rose suddenly up in her 
heart, and apprvaching the door, she said, ‘‘ Who are you? what do 
you want?” 

“* Let me in,” said the voice again, “‘I want to give you du se. 
cours. Iam Joey Pike, alias Mademoiselle Brochet, valet de cham- 
bre and master of the robes to the very venerable the Chevalier 
de Lunatico. I have found out all about it, and wish to deliver 


Laura glanced round her room, and a blush rose up in her cheeks 
at the very idea of suffering a man to come into her bedchamber, for 
she had never received those sweet instructions in modesty which so 
many of our fair countrymen now take advantage of in Italy, where 
male housemaids make the beds and arrange the rooms of the inter. 
esting young maidens who travel for the improvement of their mo- 
rals and their hearts. However, the idea of deliverance overcame 
all scruples ; Joey Pike was too remarkable a person, and too near a 
neighbor to Ivy itall not to be well known to the fair Laura, and his 
tone and language left no doubt of his identity, as soon as it was 
heard. With a timid hand Laura undrew the bolt, and not choosing 
to trust the secret of the other entrance to any one, she bad Joey 
Pike turn the key of the principal door, which he did after feeling 
for it during a second or two, for Joey was in utter darkness. What 
was Laura's surprise and consternation, however, when the door 
opened, and instead of a smart-looking youth in a blue coat and a 
crimson velvet waistcoat, appeared a smirking, smiling damsel, with 
long black ringlets, bonnet and cachmere, a muslin gown, and a se- 
vigné on her forhead. Laura literally started back, while Jocy Pike, 
resuming in a moment the character of Mademoiselle Brochet, trip. 
ped into the room, made a low courtesy, and exclaimed, “J yairy 
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glad tosee you. Enchante de vous voir! How you was this many 
a day, Mees Laura—I hope you well, and your excellent papa, wid 
hees pigtail ?” 

Speedily, however, Laura became eonvinced of the identity of Joey 
Pike and Mademoiselle Brochet, and giving way to her natural dis- 
position for fun, she laughed most heartily at his transformation. 

“You come wid me now,” he said, after some further 
planations. “ You go wid me quite safe trough de park. I me 


respectable yohng voman; once you get to de half moon, you be 
quite safe dere.” 


** But I have got no shoes,” said Laura. 

“Na shoe, no shoe ?”” cried Mademoiselle Brochet, “ dat vairy 
bad, vairy bad indeed. You cannot walk or hop eider; but I soon 
do for you; I go steal you a pair of shoc. Jane’s foot is vairy leetle, 
but if dat not do, de girl’s will. Lend me your lamp for one moment, 


Me’amselle Laura,” and catching up the lamp,away went Joey Pike 
in search of spoil. 


He was not long gone, and on his reappearance he brought two 
pair of shoes with him, one of which answered the purpose, though 
it did not fit very well. Still Laura had some objection to a night 
expedition, but Joey Pike now showed her that in two hours, or little 
more, the sky would be getting grey ; and it was finally arranged 
that Joey should ensconse himself in some part of the house, and 
come to tap at Lanra’s door again with the first ray of the morning 
sun. The pretty little prisoner locked her door and lay down—with- 
out taking off her clothes, however ; but fatigue almost instantly 
overcame her, her eyes closed, and she went sound to sleep. Fancy 
played its usual vagaries, and she instantly set to work to dream ail 
manner of things. The first vision was, that she was married to the 
Chevalier de Lunatico, and she did not like it at all; but speedily a 
change came over the figure of her dream. The chevalier began to 
alter amazingly; his cheeks plumped out, his grey eyes became 
browner and more brown ; his almost white hair took a darker hue, 
and curled and waved round his forehead ; a considerable whisker 
extended itself upon cach check; the look of elear, sharp, moon- 
shiny intelligence melted into an expression of tenderness and love ; 
the chevalier, in short, was metamorphosed into H Worrel, and 
Laura liked it very much indeed. She was just in the midst of her 
happiness, when some one tapped at the door, and, starting up in 
haste, she approached and asked who was there ? 


“C'est moi, maedemoiselle,” cried Mademoiselle Brochet, “ eet is 
ang vairy humble sairvant and lady’s maid. Time to be gone, I 
tink.” 

Laura opened the door without more ado, and, wrapping herself up 
as wellas she could in the mantilla, she issued forth into the still and 
silent corridors of Outrun Castle, with a faint, blueish.grey light 
stealing through the tall windows, and shining peacefully but sadly 
upon the pictures of the dead. 

“* Had we not better go this way ?” said Laura in a whisper, point- 
ing to the great staircase. ‘‘ Do you know your way ?” 

‘“* Every inch of the house from my childhood," cried Joey, forget- 
ting his French extraction fora moment. ‘The door of the great 


As they passed on, Laura could not refrain from pausing for a mo- 
ment before the picture of her whose representative she had been, 
and gazing up with a degree of melancholy interest upon the coun- 
tenance of one, vague rumorsjof whose sad fate had reached her cars 
more than once. The picture was a fine one, and as the light in- 
creased each moment, the figure seemed to live before her ; the soft 
brown eyes appeared to look at her with tenderness and affection, 


' and the whole expression, ay, even the features seemed familiar to 


Laura’s memory, as if those of some dear departed friend. Has 
it not often been so with yourself, reader, when you have gazed 
upon @ well-painted picture, that you have found a sort of reality 
and identity about it which has made you think that you have known 
the person ? Laura’s reverie, however, was interrupted by Joey Pike 
whispering— 

“ She was a pretty woman, wasn’t she, Miss Laura ?” 

* Yes, indeed,” replied Laura, “ very pretty, I think.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied mee Pike, with a self-satisfied tone, “I was 
always considered very like her when I was a child.” 

Laura turned and looked in his face with surprise, but, as she did 
so, she could not help owning that what he said was true. As he 
stood there with his bonnet and ringlets there was a considerable 
likeness—one of those absurd, wild, caricature resemblances which 
one semetimes sees between very ugly and very beautiful people.— 
She felt mortified to sce it, so much had she admired the picture, and 
yet she felt inclined to laugh ; but no‘ wishing to do so, she walked 
on, followed by Mademoiselle Brochet. After they had descended 
the small staircase, wound through one or two passages, and got into 
the stone.floored part of the house, they found themselves opposite to 
a door; but, alack-and-a-well-a.day! the door was locked and the 
key was out. Joey Pike threw himself into an attitude of wonder 
and consternation, although it must be owned his petticoats were a 
great impediment to his grace. 

** Dat old knave have kep his word,” he said, resuming Mademoi. 
selle Brochet. ‘“ Begar! he have lock all de door not to let me out, 
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when I would not support his nauseous tenderness. Vat can be 


done now?” 
' Really,” replied Laura, “I cannot tell.” 

“ Let me try de oder tree door,” cried Mademoiselle Brochet ; ‘den 
if all be lock, I go into his room and get the key, den ven he vake, I 
knock him down and shut himin.” 

_ ‘Fhere seemed no other resource : all the doors proved to be locked 
th a vigilance rarely exercised in Outrun Castle, and Joey Pike led 
way with a cautious step towards the especial ts of Jere- 
amy Tripe, Esq. Those apartments consisted of his pantry, which 
was external—the porch of the temple, in short; and within that 
again his sleeping apartment—the penetralia where the fat idol lay 
-and snored. The door of the pantry was not locked, and mademoiselle 
Opening it entered with a noiseless step. There was no shutter to 
the room, and as the pillars of Balbec show the majestic splendors of 
a former day, so did tumblers and glasses, a brandy bottle, a sugar 
can, and three circular stains on the table, monument of the revels 
of the preceding night. But there was another interesting object on 
the board. Close by an inkstand was a sheet of paper, written from 
the top nearly to the bottom in a tolerably good hand, which Joey 
Pike immediately recognised as that of the jovial butler, who, appa- 
rently, disappointed of the company of his fair Brochet, had drank 
and written, and written and drank again, as long as he was able. 
At the end of the letter, however, there were two words, one tolera- 
bly distinct, but the other utterly effaced, presenting nothing but a 
large round blur, with a few undecipherable scratches in the middle. 
It was evident that the head of Jerry Tripe had fallen forward, and 
his nose had taken the place which his pen had formerly occupied. 
As soon as Joey Pike beheld it, the irresistible spirit of fun seized 
him, and taking the quill he dipped it in the ink and wrote by the 
side of the blur, * Jerry Tripe, his mark.” 
in doing so, however, his eye fell upon some words in the begin. 





ning of the letter, and snatching it up he read the whole of it eagerly. 


| nastery, situated in the very*wildest and most savage part of those 


It was to the following effect :-— 
“ My DEAR CREETUR, 


When we were interrupted this morning by that tiresome, 
good-for-nothing French gat, I was in the middle of talkin’ to you 
about matters of great importance, As to that ’ere marriage certifi- 
cat which your husband defunck elways kepp in his gray breeches’ 
SS. man, I wonder what always made him wear gray 

feeches—but as touching that ’ere, 1am authoritated by my lord 
to offer you the matter of a twenty-pound note if you find it and de- 
diver it to me. And now, my dear Scap., I'll tell you something 
more—you know how I love you, and if you can contrive to bring it 
up to me within three days, I’ll manage so to work the old ’un, that 


and when the cat returns and misses it, she is very careful to pull the 
straw aside, in order that she may see where it is, and eral Wing 
on it.—Aendal Mercury. 





From Blackwood fer July. 
PASSAGES IN THE 


CAREER OF EL EMPECINADO. 


THE BETRAYAL. 

The obstinate persecution of the Empecinado by the French, afforded 
that chief numerous opportunities to display his natural talent for gueril- 
la warfire—a talent he possessed in common with many of his country- 
men, but in a super-eminent degree. With a handful of men, aided by 
the nature of the country, and a perfect knowledge of localities, he not 


| only managed to elude the pursuit of forces more than fifty times as nu- 


merous as his own, but also found means to harrass and annoy the ene- 
my, much in the same way that, on a sultry July day, one may some- 
times see a horse tortured and driven nearly frantic by the active and 
persevering attacks of a solitary fly. 

Encouraged by the too sanguine reports of some of his spies, to be- 
lieve that the French were beginning to relax their vigilance, the Em 
cinado, after remaining sometime in the mountains, ventured back to the 
plains of the Duero; but soon soon found it impossible to continue there, 
so numerous were the detachments of hostile cavalry that patrolled the 
country. In retiring towards the Sierras of Burgos, the guerillas were 
compelled to cross the Duero at the ford of the Puente Caido, or Fallen 
Bridge, whichfis within sight of Aranda. The garrison of that town having 


| caught a view of the Empecinado and his band, a regiment of dragoons 


| 


| 
| 
| 


you shall get another ten pound out of him. Don’t let nobody know | 


nothing about it you know—but just come up the castle, and ask for 


“ Jerry Tarr, 
His mark.” 





“ There, there!” cried Joey Pike, showing the letter to Laura, 
“my fortune’s made! But let us take the keys, and I will take the 
letter. There they hang, behind the door into the old gentleman’s 
teem ;’ and advancing quietly he reached down the key of the outer 
door; but while his hand was still raised in the execution of this pur- 
pose, a loud noise, as if Jerry Tripe, bed and all, had tumbled down 
together, was heard from the next room, the door burst open with 
tremendous violence, almost knocking Joey Pike down behind it, 
and, to Laura’s horror and astonishment, there stood Jerry himself, 
in his night-shirt, with his red nose flaming in the brightening twi- 
light, like a large lantern-fly just buzzing forth fromits hole in a tree 
en the approach of a tropical night. 


ea 


Oxwatunat Association.—A sly, spiteful, spitfire of a cat, as arrant 

a dhief as ever rifled a birdcage, which is kept by a publican of this 
nmeighbcrhood, had a white kitten recently, which she comfortably depo- 

sissd upon some straw in a fruit sieve. The son of the landlord at the 

same time kepta white mouse, of which, after some months’ pampering, 

lee grew tired, and, being unable to sell, and unwilling to kill it, he let 
it owt of its cage to take its chance in the wash-house. Next day the old 

at was observed to go into her bed with the mouse in her mouth, and 
of eeuree it was concluded that mousey’s fate was eflectually sealed.— 
Hearing tabby, however, sometime afterwards purring, and secing her 

¥endling something in the basket, a nearer view of her proceedings was 
' galesn; and, to the astonishment of the beholder, there lay the mouse— 
ma only unhurt, but apparently as much at home as if it had been one of 
Rise a This happy association has continued now for more than 
fies w the mouse never attempting to leave the basket, and the cat 
€eudliag her adopted with the tenderness of a mother. When any one 
Seiats wp tue 


t to look at the “wee thing,” it hides under the straw, 


were sent out, which chased them as far as the town of Coruna del Con- 
de,* but there dropped the pursuit, while the Spaniards took refuge in 
the Sierra of A:lanza, and fixed their head quarters at a Benedictine mo- 


mountains. Hence emissaries were despatched in every direction, who 
soon returned with news that the French were determined to surround 
the Sierra on all sides, and not to raise the blockade till the Empecinado 
had fallen into their hands. Upon receiving this intelligence, and after 
some consultation between the Empecinado and Fuentes, the partida was 
divided into four detachments of twenty-five men each. The same night, 
Fuentes, at the head of one of those parties, left the mountain, and pass- 
ing through the French lines, made a forcea margh in a southerly direc- 
tion, following the course of the Duero ; Sardinia and El Manco, subor- 
dinate officers of the Empecinado, with other two detachments, took the 
direction of Arragon, but by different roads; while Diez himself re- 
mained in the Sierra with the last twenty-five men. 3 

A week passed away, during which time the French, having posted 
troops round the mountain in which they conceived the guerillas to be 
lurking, waited patiently till hunger or an attempt to break through the lines 
should place their troublesome enemy in their power. On the seventh 
day, however, news came to the general commanding, that on the road to 
Arragon, a party of troops escorting a quantity of clothing, and some 
sick and wounded, had been attacked by the Land of the Empecinado,.— 
A few hours later, and while the French were yet chafing with fury at 
the escape of the guerilla whem they had made so sure of capturing, 
another messenger arrived, and reported that a courier had been surpri- 
sed and taken, and his escort of twenty dragoons cut to pieces, at the 
village of Magaz, on the Valladolid road, also by the Empecinado.— 
Heartily cursing their ubiquitous enemy, the French commanders march- 
ed with all their forees to the provinces of Valladolid and Siguenza, 
leaving forty troopers with the depot at the headquarters in the town of 
Covarrubias, which is situated at the foot of the Sierra of Arlanza, and 
little more than half a league from the Benedictine monastery where the 
Empecinado had all the while remained. 

It was on the second morning after the French troops had marched 
from Covarrubias, that eight or ten of the dragoons remainiag there in 
garrison, were lounging about in front of the large stable where they 
were quartered, grumbling at the routine of duty that had consigned 
them to the dullness of the depot, while their comrades were riding over 
the country, and perhaps engaged with the enemy. After having suffi- 
ciently lamented their hard fate in being left to ennuyer themselves in 
an insignificant Castilian town, and after having discussed, without com- 
ing to any satisfactory conclusion, the means by which the Empecinado 
had slipped through their fingers, some of the idlers were making a move 
in the direction of a neighboring tavern, and others, stretching them- 
selves on the straw inside the open door of the stable, seemed disposed 
to indulge in a forenoon nap, when a shrill voice from the further end of 
the street ca'led the attention of both the sleepy and the thirsty. 

“« Barquilios! Barquillos! Quien quiere barquillos!” 

The person who uttered thi3 cry, common enough in the Spanish towne, 
was a woman who carried, suspended from her arm by a broad leathera 
strap, a tin-box nearly three feet in height, serving as a receptacle for a 
quantity of the thin wafer-like cakes called Larqwil/os, and having a 
sort of ms go painted on its circular top. 

“ Vamos, senores; a provar la suerte. Try your luck, sirs,” said 
the wandering cake-merchant, setting down her movable warehouse, and 
giving a vigorous spin to the brass needle posted in the centre of the 
dial. 





* The Clunia of the ancient Romaas, and birthplace of the Emperor Galba} | 
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The Barquillera was a strapping wench of some five-and-twenty 
ysars of age apparently, whose lower person acquired additional ampli- 
tude from a multiplicity of colored woollen petticoats, while a tight bo- 
dice of coarse black stuff encased her broad shoulders and well-defined 
bust. Her hair, instead of hanging in a plait down the back, was tucked 
ap, probably to protect it from the dust of the roads, under a straw hat, 
whose wide leaf had, however, been insuflicient to keep the sun from her 
face, which was tanned almost a mahogany color. Her featufes were re- 
gular, although somewhat large and coarse, and when she pushed her 
sombrero a little back upon her head, and cast her great black eyes 
around with an assured and smiling glance, she exhibited quite sufficient 
charms to secure the attention and admiration of the soldiers. Taking 
up her station at the stable-door, she repeated her cry of “ Barquillos,” 
and the light-hearted Frenchmen, crowding around in high glee at having 
found the means of killing a few minutes, began twirling the needle, ata 
rate that bid fair to empty the tin box and fill the barquillera’s pocket 
‘with copper coins. 

“‘ Mille sabres! quelle gaillarde !” exclaimed an old drogoon, be- 
stowing an admiring glance on the wide shoulders and well set-up figure 
of the barquillera, “hang me, if I don’t think that an army of such 
stout-built lasses would have a better chance of successfully opposing 
our troops, than any Spanish division I ever yet set eyes on.” 

“‘ They would have as goed a one at any rate,” said another soldier, 
sneeringly. ‘I see no reason that a hard-iisted peasant girld should not 
pull a trigger from behind a tree, or a bank, as well as any he-guerilla 
that ever carried a rifle.” 

“Every one has his own way of fighting,” replied the first speaker, 
“and I am not sure that the Spanish way is the worst. They know they 
cannot stand against us in a fair charge on the plain, and so they take to 
bush fighting. But they are not altogether to be dispised, when a fellow 
like this Empecinado manages to keep a whole division running after him 
for weeks and months, without being able to catch a sight of his horse’: 
tail. Itrust they soon will, though, and have a pull at ittoo. At any 
rate, we have got him out of these mountains, which is one point 
gained.” 

The cakes having all disappeared, some wine was sent for, of which the 
barquillera partook, joining in the conversation of the soldiers, and re- 
plying with much readiness, and in a mixture of Spanish and bad French 
to their rude jokes and witticisms. Afterhalf an hour spent in this way, 
she took wp her box and prepared to depart. 

“ Adios, senors, y muchas gracias,” said she, turning round when a 
few paces from the dragoons, and laughing so as to display a row of bril- 


liant white teeth. 


The soldiers were already moving off in various directions, some to | 


their quarters and others to the wine shop; but one of them, either in- 
clined for a stroll, or seduced by the good looks of the Larquillera, 
lounged down the street in her company. They soon reached the ex- 
tremity of the town on the side looking towards the mountains; but the 
dragoon, amused by the lively chatter of his companion, paid little at- 
tention to the direction she was taking, and was neatly half a mile from 
the last houses, when he remembered that it might be unsafe to proceed 
much further, at a time and in a country where the ploughman and vine- 
dresser pursued their labors with a gun lying in the furrow beside them, 
ready for a shot at any straggling Frenchman. Before turning back, 
however, he threw an arm round the barquillera’s waist, and made an at- 
tempt to kiss her. She held him off for an instant, and looked behind 
her as though to see if any one were following them along the road.— 
Not a creature was in sight, and she no longer opposed the young French- 
man’s embrace. But as his lips touched her cheek, a piercing cry burst 
from them, and the dragoon fell backwards, a dead man. The darquil- 
tera remained standing in the middle of the path, curiously inspecting a 
long glittering knife she held in her hand. There was a small stain of 
blood within an inch of the haft, which she carefully wiped off, and then 
buckling the sabre of the dead soldier round her own waist, she plunged 
into a thicket that bordered the road. 


On the same morning on which this incident occurred, the Empecina- 
do was walking up and down in front of the Benedictine monastery, in 
cempany with one of the monks. His charger and those of his troop 
were there, saddled and bridled in readiness for a march, and the gue- 
rillas stood about in groups, fully equipped, and apparently only await- 
ing the order to mount and away. Presently a horse was pushed full 
speed up the steep rocky path leading to the monastery, and a lad of 
eighteen in his shirt sleeves, and with a woman’s straw hat upon his 
head, but armed with a sabre, flung himself off. 

“What news, Pedrillo?” asked Diez. ‘Have you been into the 
town?” 

‘I have 30, senor,” replied the youth, “ and might have stopped there 
all day, before those muddle-headed gavachos would have found out my 
disguise. Besides, they believe you to be far enough off—in Arragon 
at the nearest. I have spoken with several ef them, and they are en- 
tirely off their guard. One fellow, indeed, was kind enough to accom- 
pany me out of the tows, but I doubt if he will find his way into it 


“ And why not?” inquired Diez. 
The peasant made no reply by words, but slightly touched the hafi of a 


knife sticking in his girdle. 
“‘ Mount!”’ shouted the Empecinado, amd the men sprang into their 
saddles. 


' The unsuspicious Frenchmen were dispersed about the streets, and 
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| the officer commanding there, exaspereted beyond measure at being thas 
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had left only half adozen men on guard in their stable, when the Exspe- 
cinado and his band charged at headlong speed into Covarrubias. Pro- 
ceeding straight to the barracks, the guard was overpowered and dis- 
armed without a shot being fired, and the guerillas began hunting down 
the remaining dragoons, who fled in every direction, some secreting 
themselves in the houses, and others even leaving the town and secking 
concealment in the vineyards. But none of them esca 
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, for many of 
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the town’s people and peasants joined in the chase, and showed them- & f 
selves even more merciless than the guerillas, knowing, that if they left _ Pd 
one man alive to relate the share they had taken in the affair, their necks Co 
| would not be worth an hcur’s purchase on the return of the French ai- Ht ' 
vision. About fifty horses, anda large number of mules belonging to wil 4 


the commissariat, fell into the hands of the Empecinado, who immedi- 
ately sent them off to the monastery in charge of the greater part of his 
men, in order that they might be placed for security in the vast caverns 
existing in the mountains of Arlanza—caverns that date fromthe time of 
the Moors, and which the famous Count of Castile, Don Fernan Gonza- 
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lez, used as magazines for his warlike stores and munitions. ‘ai 
The horses and mules haa been gone some time, when the Empecinn- a 

do heard from the alcalde, what he had not been previously aware of, i 

that every day ten dragoons belonging to the garrison of Lerma were he 


sent to patrol the road between that town and Covarrubias, which latter 
place they reached at three in the ofternoon, and after a short delay re- 
turned to the garrison. The Empecinado immediately formed the pre- 
ject of waylaying and attaeking chis patrol, although he had only six mez» 
with him,and there was notime to send up tothe mountain for mete.—~ 
He set off in the direction of Lerma, and halting at the village of Tor 
duelles, enquired if the French had yet been seen. Being answered. 
that they had not, but were momentarily expected, he placed his men a 
ambush behind a dead wal! in the field, which was level with the reed, 
and merely separated from itby a small ditch. After waiting a few min- 
utes, the jingling, clattering noise of cavalry on the march was heard, 
and as the leading files passed the end of the wall where the Empecine- 
do was stationed, he gave the word to charge, and with his favorite war- 
ery of “ Vivala Independencia,” cleared the ditch, and fell like a thane 
der-bolt on the French patrol. The surprise and suddenness of the at~ 
tack compensated for the difference of numbers, aud only two of the dea- 
goons escaped. These two men, on reaching Lerma, made a somewhnz 
exaggerated report of the force by which they had been attacked; sud 





harrassed by a guerilla, turned out the greater part of the garrison, and 
at daybreak the next morning arrived at Covarrubias, where he receiv- ie 
ed the further intelligence of the surprise of that place on tht previous “-_ 


day. a 
The rapid movements of the Empecinado, and the division he had i 
made of his band into four parties, completely puzzled the French, who 
one moment heard of his being thirty or forty leagues off, and the next 
found him falling upon their own outposts; so that by this time they be- 
gan to think there must be three or four Empecinadoes instead of one, 
and with far larger forces than they had hitherto suspected, or than he 
actually had. It was determined to make an effort to get rid at least of 
the band which was in the sierra of Arlanza. Couriers were sent to or- 
der down fresh troops from Soria, La Rioja, Vitoria, and other places ; 
and the pursuit recommenced with so much vigor and such overwhelming 
numbers, that the Empecinado found it would be impossible to keep con- 
cealed even with the small force that accompanied him. He sent off 
twenty men, therefore, by parties of three and four, with orders to make 
the best of their way to the province of Palencia, where Mariano Fven- * 
tes then was. He himself, with five men, remained at the village of On- ” ; 
torio del Pinar to observe the movements of the enemy, . 
But it seemed to be ordained, that that sex which an eastern monarch 
asserted to be the direct or indirect cause of all the mischief and blood- ; 
shed occurring in the world, should be the means of getting Diez into a | 
scrapes and difficulties, the least of which would have been fatal to a 
less daring and fortunate man. Had he been contented to remain quiet 
in Ontorio del Pinar, he might have eluded all the researches of his en- 





emies ; for he had always timely information through the peasantry of ‘ 
the approach of any party of French troops. It chanced, however, thas a 
in the Burgo de Osma there lived a canon who was a native of the same a | 
place as the Empecinado, and this canon had a handsome niece with q 


whom Diez had formerly been intimitate. As ill-luck would have it, 
one fine afternoon the Empecinado took a fancy to visit this damse) and Pi 
her uncle. The Burgo de Osma at that time had no regular garrison, Ms 
but the country was so covered with French troops, that scarcely a day +4) 
went by without some detachment or piquet passing through the town. 4 
Besides this, the Corregidor and other Spanish authorities at the above- Pa 
named place, who had been appointed by the invaders, and were what | 
was called Afrancesados, or favorable to the French, had received ie 
repeated orders to be on the look-out fer the Empecinado, and to 
take him dead or alive, should he come within their reach. The 
risk therefore was great; but nevertheless, the Empecinado, nothing ‘ 
daunted, almost as soon as the idea entered into his head, got upom E 
his horse, and leaving the five men at Ontorio, set off on this hazardous :. 
expedition, & ; 
It was about an hour after sunset that a horseman, well mounted amd 
armed, but dressed in peasant’s clothes, and having much the 
ance of a contrabandista, entered the ancient town of the Burgo Os 
ma. As he passed under a heavy old-fashioned archway which formed 
the entrance to one of the streets, a dark figure that was crouched esw3 
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in an angle of the wall accosted him, asking alms. 

“< Una limosna, Senor, por el amor de Dios.’’ The horsemen threw 
some small coins to the beggar, and in so doing turned his face towards 
him. 
“ Santa Virgen! El Empecinado !" exclaimed the mendicant, rising 
from his half recumbent posture and stepping up to the guerilla, who at 

recognised a deformed object that for many years had haunted the 
ec door of Castrillo, where he went by the name of Nicolas el Coco, 
or the lame Nicolas. Having become suspected of some petty thefts, he 
left Castrillo, and had since wandered over the country, living as best 
he might at the expense of the charitably disposed. Not over pleased at 
this meeting, but at the same time unsuspicious of betrayal, the Empeci- 
nado placed a piece of gold in the hand of the beggarman. 

“Not a word of my being here, Nicolas,” said he, “and when alms 
are scanty or hunger pinches, you shall not lack a bite and a sup at the 
bivouac fire of the Empecinado.”’ 

The mendicant gazed after Diez as he rode away. 

‘“‘ The same as ever,” muttered he to himseif. ‘An open hand and a 
kind word Martin Diez always had for the poor man, and many’s the 
realito he has given me when he was only known as the best see. sec 
and keenest woodsman in the province of Valladelid. Times ‘thave 
changed with him now, and gold seems as plenty in his h as quar- 
tos were formerly. And well may it be so after all he has taken from 
the French. Carts full of treasure, they say, rich clothes, and fine horses, 
and well-tempered arms. Ay demi! Nicolas, ’twill be long ere thy 
crippled carcass may share in the capture of such princely plunder. 
few rags, a dry crust, and a well-scraped bone, are thy portion of this 
ee And yet there is a way,” continued he, in an altered 
tone as though a sudden thought had flashed across him. “ But 
"ewere foul treason, with his gold yet warm in my hand. Yet the 
sum ——"’ And muttering broken sentences to’ himself, he hobbled 
slowly down the street. 

Various persons, who had occasion in the course of that evening to 
visit the corregidor of the Burgo de Osma, observed what at first appear- 
ed to be a misshapen mass of rags propped up against the wall near the 
magistrate’s door. On looking closer they recognized Nicolas el Coco, 
and more than one threw him alms, and advised him to seek some bet- 
ter place to pass the night. But the advice was unheeded, and the mo- 
ney left upon the pavement. At length, and as the town clocks were 
striking eleven, the beggarman started up, crawled as fast as his dis- 
torted limbs would allow him to the corregidor’s door, and knocked has- 
tily and loudly. The whole movement was that of a man who had worked 
himself up to the commission of an act of which he felt ashamed, and 
was fearful of leaving undone if it were delayed a moment loxger. The 
servant, who, through a small grated wicket in the centre of the door, 
reconnoitred the applicant fer admittance at that late hour, started back 
on finding his face within an inch or two of the hideous countenance and 
small red eyes of the deformed wretch. Recovering from his alarm, 
however, a few words were exchanged between him and Nicolas, which 
ended in the admission of the latter. 

Meanwhile the Empecinado had been joyfully welcomed by the wor- 
thy canon and his fair niece, although they did not fail to reproach him 
with fool-hardiness in having thus placed his head in the lion's jaws. 
Diez made light of théir apprehensions, and having by his gayety and 
confidence at last succeeded in dissipating them, declared his intention of 
passing the next day in their society, and leaving the town as he had en- 
tered it, in the dusk of the evening. 

Owing perhaps to the unwonted softness of the bed which the hospi- 
table canon had prepared for his guest, and which was somewhat differ- 
ent from: the rough and hard couches he had of late been accustomed to, 
the Empecinado’s sleep was that night deeper and sounder than usual. 
Thus it was that he who at the bivouac, or stretched on a paillasse in a 
peasant’s co , was used to start from his slumbers at the jingle of a 
spur or chek oe musket-lock, heard not the blows that, an hour after 
midnight, were struck on the door of the canon’s house. The canon 
himself, more vigilant than his guest, looked out of an upper window, 

and seeing a group of persons assembled in front of his dwelling, al- 
though, from the darkness of the night, he could not distinguish who they 
wore, suspected some danger to the Empecinado, and hastily slipping 
on part of his dress, hurried to arouse him. Unluckily, however, a ser- 
vant, who had not yet retired to rest, had also heard the knocking, and 
going to the door, inquired who was there. 

“ Gente de paz,” was the answer, and the man recognizing the voice 
of the corregidor of the town immediately withdrew bars and bolts, and 
gave entrance to that functionary, followed by two other magistrates of 
inferior grade, and a score of well-armed alguazils. Leaving sentries at 
the door, the party mounted the stairs; and as the master of the house, 
whose alertness a life of ease and sloth had somewhat impaired, was en- 
tering a gallery leading to the Empecinado’s apartment, he found himself 
face to face with the corregidor. 

« You are doubtless proceeding to the same quarters as ourselves, Se- 
nor Canonigo, although on a different errand probably,’ said the magis- 
trate with a sarcastic smile, running his eye over the unfortunate church- 
man’s perplexed countenancoand scanty attire. “This is a serious 
matter, senor,” added he, resuming his gravity. ‘You are said to be 
sheltering a notorious robber and traitor, on whose head a price has been 
set. Be good enough to accompany me in the search I am about to in- 
stitute for the outlaw Juan Martin Diez.” 

Aad pushing the unlucky cauon before them, the party proceeded along 
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the gallery, and stopped at the door of the Empecinado's room. Mak- 
ing a sign to his followers to move silently, the corregidor entered 8 
large , at the further end of which was an alcove where Diez 
lay sleeping with his pistols and sabre on a chair beside his bed. These 
were removed by an alguazil; but even then, so great was the terror in- 
spired by the well known strength and desperate courage of the 4 
zan, that, backed as he was by twenty armed men, the corregidor’s hand 
trembled as he laid it on the shoulder of the sleeper. A touch was suffi- 
cient to arouse the guerilla; he sprang into a sitting posture and con- 
fronted the magistrate. 

“In the King’s name, Martin Diez, you are my prisoner,” said the 
atter. 

“In the name of what King?” asked the Empecinado, who saw at 
once that resistance was useless, and that a day o triumph for his ene- 
mies had arrived; “1 know of none in Spain at present.’ 

“In the name of King Ferdinand the Seventh,” replied the corregidor. 

“ Vil Afrancesado !” exclaimed Diez, his eyes flashing, and his fea- 
tures assuming so terrible an expression that his captor stepped a pace 
backward, and looked to his armed retinue as though for protection. “Add 
not hypocrisy to your treason, but say at once it is by order of the French 
you commit this act, unworthy of a true Spaniard.” 

While this was passing abeve stairs, and notwithstanding the lateness 
of the hour, a number of persons had assembled at the door of the Ca- 
non’s house, attracted by a report which had spread that an important ar- 
rest wastaking place. The assemblage consisted chiefly of artizans and 
laborers, a class that almost, without exception, entertained a violent 
hatred for the French, differing in that respect from some of the higher 
ranks, of which many individuals had deemed it necessary to their se- 
curity, or advantageous to their interests, to side with the invaders.— 
Nicholas el Coco was also there. Scarcely had he given information to 
the corregidor of the Empecinado’s arrival in the town, when he began 
to be agitated by violent fears lest the large reward that had been his 
stimulus to the treachery should yet escape him, and be grasped by some 
more pewerful hand than his own. Nor were his apprehensions unrea- 
sonable, considering the then confused and disorganized state of things 
in Spain, and the corruption of the new authorities appointed by the 
French. The corregider asked him where Diez had alighted, but to this 
he was unable to reply. The magistrate’s suspicions, however, were im- 
mediately directed to the canon, whom he knew to be a townsman and 
friend of the Empecinado, and to his house he forthwith proceeded, as 
has already been seen. The beggarman, trembling for the price of his 
villany, stuck closer to his skirts, but on arriving at the canon’s door, 
even his avarice was not sufficiently strong to induce him to confront the 
man whom he had betrayed, and he waited in the street while the cap- 
ture was effected. 

** What's to do, neighbors?” said a burly, beetled-browed man, in the 
garb of a butcher, pushing his way into the midst of acrowd. ‘ What 
is it that has brought you all out of your beds, and set corregidor and 
alcade and the rest of them running about the tovn at this time o° 
night t” 

“ You know as much about it as we do, friend Esteban,” replied one 
of the persons addressed. ‘It seems they are arresting somebody, but 
whom I cannot tell you.” 

“‘Somebody!” reiterated another by-stander, ‘‘ some dozen you mean. 
Why man, there were near upon thirty alguazils entered the house, arm- 
ed all of them to the very teeth. It must be something out of the com- 
mon way to render such a force as that necessary.” 

“They are there, perhaps, not so much to seize the prey as to hold it 
when taken,” said Estaban.” ‘‘ Mayhap the corregidor has a notion 
that it cannot be very agreebie to true-hearted Spaniards to see their 
countrymen and fiiends thrown into prison, and hung and shot at the 
command of the French. By the Holy Trinity! .we are a craven and 
degenerate people, or such things would not be.” 

‘‘ Hush! man,” said another speaker, in a lower tone, “such words 
are dangerous. But yonder is Nunez the alguazil, I will ask him what “ 
is going on.” 

And making his way to the door, he exchanged a few words with one 
of the men that had been left to guard it, and returned to Esteban’s 
side. 

“He knows not whom they are arresting, but Nicholas the beggar 
gave the information.” 

“ Nicholas !”* exclaimed the butcher,, “has that crippled cur turned 
informer? Nay, then, let him keep clear of me. This very morning I 
gave him an alms and a bone, but, by the tail of St. Anthony's pig, a 
cudgel shall be his welcome when he next crosses my threshold.” 

“ Where is the hound?” cried another; “ 'tis but a moment since I 
saw his ill-omened visage in the crowd,” 


Before any search could be instituted for the mendicgnt, the house 
door was throwa wide open, and the magistrates issued forth, preceding 
the Empecinado, handcuffed, but preserving his usual commanding gait 
and stern unquailing countenance, amidst the fixed bayonets of his 


guards. 
“The E inado!”’ exclaimed Esteban the butcher, to whom Diee 


was personally known. 

A sorrowful groan ran through the crowd on learning the name of tha 
prisoner, and the corregidor, apprehensive of a rescue, quickened hia 
step, and ordered the escort to close well up. The force he could conr 
mand, however, would probably Lave been totally inadequate to enable 
him to preserve his prise, had not the large number of French troopa 
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qpartered within a few hours’ march of the Burgode Osma, operated as 
@ more effectual check on the populace, 

“The Empecinado!”’ sipeunee Esteban, in the tone of a man etunned 
and stupefied. ‘ Ha!” roared he, and giving a bound that carried him 
across the street, and upset one or two of the bysvanders, he grasped*by 
the throat a figure that was ende&voring to steal away and follow the 
corregidor and his myrmidons. 

“Help! murder!” shrieked the man, as wellas his compressed wind- 
Pipe wouldaliow. “ Help! Senor Corregidor !”’ 

“Silence, traiter !” vociferated the butcher, and dashed his captive to 
the ground. 

Two or thice lanterns were brought to the spot, and their light fell on 
the hideous face of the mendicant, now pallid and quivering with deadly 
terror. 

“You betrayed the Empecinado,” said Esteban, placing his heavy foot 
upon the breast of the prostrate wretch. 

“No! Senor, no!’ cried the beggar, ‘‘’tis false; I told no one of his 
coming.” 

“You betrayed the Empecinado,” repeated the butcher in an unaltered 
tone, but pressing hard upon the chest of his victim. 

“Mercy! Senor,” shrieked the unhappy Nicholas, “1_betrayed him 
not, I knew not he was here.” 

The butcher’s brow contracted, and he threw the whole weight of his 
body upon the foot which held down the beggar. 

“Liar!” he exclaimed; and a third time he repeated, “ You betrayed 
the Empecinado !”" 

The blood gushed from the mouth of the traitor. 

“Perdon! perdon!” he gurgled in a quenched and broken voice. 
“ Es verdad! 'tis true!" 

“Who has a rope?” cried Esteban. Two or three were produced. 

The first sight that on the following morning greeted the eyes of the 
corregidor of the Burgo de Osma, waz the dead body of Nicholas hang- 
ing by the neck from a tree opposite his windows. A paper pinned upon 
his breast was stained by the blood that had flowed from his mouth, but 
ae so to prevent the magistrate from reading the fol'owing 
words: 

“Los Vendederes del Empecinado, 
Numero Una, 
Venganza!”* 


The corregidor could not repress a shudder as he turned from the win- 
dow, and thought who might chance to be Numero Dos. 
This daring and significant demonstration, whose authors it was im- 
ssible to discover, owing to the fidelity with which the secret was 
ept, alarmed the authorities, and their first care was to send off to the 
village of San Esteban de Gormaz, where the nearest French detach- 
ment, consisting of three hundred infantry, was quartered, in order to 
obtain a sufficient guard for the important prisoner that had been made. 
These troops immediately marched to Burgo de Osma; and as the in- 
telligence of the Empecinado’s capture spread, other parties, both of in- 
fantry and cavalry, kept pouring in, unti! in a very short time nearly 
three thonsand men, commanded by a brigadier-genera!, were assembled 
in the town. 


The Empecina:lo having been arrested by the Spanish authorities, it was 
thought proper to go through the formalities of trying him by a civil tri- 
bunal, instead of subjecting him to the more summary operation of a 
ten minutes’ shrift and a dozea musket balls, which would have been his 
lot had the French themselves been his captors. Accordingly the cor- 
regidor was charged to get all ready for the trial, and to collect the ne- 
cessary witnesses to prove the murders and robberies of which the Em- 
pecinado was accused; for the French had throughout affected to con- 
sider him as a mere bandit and highwayman, and as such not entitled 
to the treatment or privileges »f a prisoner of war. 

The room in the town prison in which Diez had been placed, was a 
smal! stone- floored cell, pa and cold, which the jailer, anxious to curry 
favor with the French, had selected as one of the most comfortless dun- 
geons at his disposal. It had no windew or opening looking ow? of the 
prison, but received air and a glimmering sort of twilight threugh a 

ing let into the wall that separated it from a corridor. Furniture 
was none; a scanty provision of straw in one corner served the 
prisoner to sit and lie upon. His hands were free, but he was debarred 
from exercise, even such as he night have taken within the narrow limits 
of the cell, by weighty iron manacles, worthy of the most palmy days of 
the Inquisition, which were fastened upon his legs in such a manner as 
to prevent his walking, or even crossing his prison, otherwise than by a 
succesion of short leaps, in taking which his ankles could not fail to be 
bruised and wounded by the severity of his fetters. 

One morning shortly aftor his incarceration, the Empecinado was lying 
on his straw bed, and reflecting on the circumstances of his position, 
which might well have been deemed desperate. But Martin Diez pos- 
sessed, in addition to that headlong courage which prompted him to des- 

ise all dangers, however great the odds against him, other qualities not 

precious. These were, an unparalleled degree of fortitude, and a 
strength of mind that enabled him to bear up against sufferings and mis- 
fortune that would bave reduced most men to despondency. However 
abandoned by friends and shackled in his own resources, he never allow- 
ed himself to despair; and it was this heroic spirit, added to great con- 
fidence in his physical energies, that, fifteen years later, when be was led 
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out to execution, prompted the most daring attempt ever made by a pri- 
sonier to escape, naked and weaponless, from a numerous and we!!-armed 
guard. ‘ 

To break ont of the prison where he now was, certainly appeared no 
easy matter, and a sum ia gold that he had on his person when he en- 
tered the town, having been taken from him, he could have no hopes of 
corrupting the jailer. While rominating on the means of communicating 
with his friends without, he heard his name pronounced in a distinct but 
cautions whisper, and, turning his eyes to the only quarter whence such 
a sound could ceme, he beheld the grated window nearly blocked up by 
the head of a man, who was gazing at him through the bars. + -» 44 

“Martin Diez,” said the stranger, perceiving that he had attracted his 
attention; ‘‘ dost thou not know me?” 

The Empecinado arose,.and, approaching the window, recognised the 
features of a certain shoemaker named Cambea, a native of Aranda, and 
who had served with him in the war of 92. He had been thrown into 
jail for some offence which was, however, of so trifling a nature, that he 
was not confined te a cellin the daytime, but had the run of the prison, 
and even worked at his trade by the connivance of the jailer. Having 
learned that the Empecinado was a prisoner, he watched an opportu- 
nity to visit him, and now offered to do all in his power ito aid in his 
escape. 

The risk of discovery was too great for Cambea to remain long in con- 
ference with the guerilla. A few sentences, however, were exchanged, 
and he then went away, but returned the same afternoon, and with a 
lump of wax contrived to take an impression of the lock en the Empeci- 
nado’s dungeon-door, in order to get a key made by a friend he had in 
the town, who by trade was a locksmith. 

Two days elapsed without his reappearance, and Diez began to fear 
that their communication had been discovered, and Cambea subjected to 
stricter cunfinement, when the door of the cell gently opened, and the 
shoemaker entered, a key in his hand, and his face radiant with satis- 
faction. This difficulty being overcome, their plans were soon arranged, 
and it was agreed that on the following Sunday, while mass was celebra- 
ting, the grand attempt should be made. 

The day arrived, and at ten in the morning the wife and daughter of 
the jailer, their servant and the turnkey, having gone to church, the pri- 
son remained silent and deserted, except by the prisoners and the jailer 
himself, who was shat up in his apartment. Without losing a moment, 
and with the greatest silence and caution, Cambea repaired to the Empe- 
cinado’s dungeon, and arming him with one ef the knives he used for cut- 
ting leather, took him upon his shoulders, and in that manner carried him 
tw the door of the jailer’s room. : 

The alcayde, or jailer, was lolling in a well-stuffed arm-chair, and op- 
posite to him was seated the lawyer appointed to conduct Diez’s prose- 
cution. On a small table between them were placed glasses and a dusty 
cobweb-covered bottle, with the contents of which the two worthies were 
solacing themselves, while they discussed the all-absorbing topic of the 
day, the trial of the Empecinado, and its probable, or rather certain re- 
sult. As glass after glass was emptied of the oily old Xerces wine, ‘the 
lawyer rehearsed his speech, the jailer found guilty, and passed sen- 
tence, until, step by step, and before the bottle was out, the Empe¢inado 
had, in imagination, and somewhat prematurely, been condemned, placed 
in capilla, confessed, and led out to execution. Just as the lawyer was 
conjecturing how he would look with the rope round his neck, some one 
tapped at the door. 

** Adelante !”’ cried the jailer, and Cambea made hjs appearance. 

“ Senor Aleayde,” said he, “ the corrigedor is at the prison-gate, and 
desires to speak with you.” 

Putting on one side the bottles and glaases, the jailer hurried to receive 
the chief magistrate of the town, but as he passed through the door be- 
hind which the Empecinado was concealed, the latter made a sort of buck 
leap, with his fetters upon his feet, and grappled him like a tiger, seizing 
him by the hair with his left hand, and with his right clutching him by 
the throat so as nearly to stranglehim. Atthe same time Cambea threw 
himself upon the lawyer, whose head he mufiled in his own cloak, and 
then, taking him up in his arms, carried him bodily te the Empecinado’s 
cell, and there locked him in. Then returning to the assistance of Diez, 
they tied the jailer’s hands, and, putting a gag in his mouth, placed him 
also in the dungeon. The next thing to be done was to rid the Empeci- 
nado of his manacles, which was soon accomplished by means of riveting 
tools found in the jailer’s room. 


But they had as yet only surmounted a part of their difficulties, and 
much remained to be done before they could consider :hemselyes in 
safety. It is true, they had the keys, and could unlock the door and walk 
out of the prison, but the streets were swarming with French soldiers, 
through whom they would have to run the gauntlet before getting cut of 
the town. To do this with less chance of detection, they returned to the 
dungeon, and, taking the clothes off its present inmates, put them en 
themselves. Cambea tock possession of the lawyer’s three-cornered hat, 
and Diez of that of the alcayde, and then arranging their cloaks in such a 


manner as to conceal! the greater part of their faces, they walked out ot 





the principal gate of the prison, carefully shutting it after them, and pass- 
ing unsuspected through the French soldiers on guard. Fortunately, as 
it was the hour of high mass, all the town’s-people were in the church, 
and the French took no notice of the two fugitives as they walked through 
the streets with grave and deliberate pace, studiously avoiding any ap- 
pearance of haste, lest it might lead to detection. 

In this manner they had nearly got out of the town, when they per 
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ceived an orderly dragoon holding two horses, saddled and bridled, at 


» the dogr of a house, ys waiting for some officer of rank who was 


called in Spain the encarnado de los frayles. 


about to take a ride. The Empecinado had found in a pocket of his 
‘borrowed garments a bex,-full of that excessively fine and pungent snuff, 
Emptying the contents 
into his hand, he walked up to the soldier, and asked to be directed to the 


quarters of the general commanding. While the man was answering 


om 


him, Diez threw the snuff in his face and eyes, and, opening his cloak, 


geve him a buffet that stretched him, stunned and blinded, upon the 


round. Then, seizing his drawn sword, he sprang upon the officer’s 
se, and Cambea mounting that of the dragoon, they succeeded in 
passing the town-gate unchallenged. : 
| They had not been clear of the town five minutes, when they heard 
trumpets sounding and drums beating to arms, and soon the road in their 
rear was covered with light cavalry in hot pursuit. But their horses 
were gocd, the start they had was sufficient, and they speedily reached 
the mountains. Three days afterwards the Empecinado had rejoined 
Mariano Fuentes, and was again at the head of his band. 


De 


A DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 


“The day after the battle, I, in company with another, rode out to 
‘view the ground where the armies had so recently contended. It was 
strewed with dead and wounded, accoutrements and arms; a great 
part of the latter broken. At those points where obstinate fighting 
took place, the ground was covered with bodies; a great number of 
wounded, both French, English, and Portuguese, lay along the road, 
qfeaning and craving water. The village Gamarra Mayor was 
shattered with heavy shot, and the bridge covered with dead, as 
well as its arches choaked up with bodics and accoutrements. We 
returned by the main road, to where the centre of the army Was en. 

ed. Here were the French huts, and their broken provisions, 
cooked, lying about; this was a level interspersed with little 
hillocks and brushwood: we were then surrounded with dead and 
wounded; several cars were employed in collecting the latter. A 





few straggling peasants could be seen at a distance, watching an | 


opportunity for plunder—there was a dreadful silence over the scene. 
A poor Irishwoman ran up to one of the surgeons near us, and with 
tears in her eyes, asked where was the hospital of the eighty-second 
regiment—I think it was the eighty-second—she wrung her hands, 
and said the men told her she would find her husband wounded ; and 
she had travelled back for the purpose. The surgeon told her that 
the only hospital on the field was ina cottage, to which he pointed ; 
but informed her, that all the wounded would be conveyed to Vittoria. 
‘The half frantic woman proceeded towards the cottage, over the bo. 
dies which lay in her way, and had not gone more than about filty 
— when she fell on her face, and uttered the most bitter cries. 

e hastened to her—she was embracing the body of a Serjeant, a 
fine tall fellow who lay on hisface. ‘Oh! it’s my husband—its my 
husband!” said she; ** and he is dead and cold.” One of the men 
taraed the body on his face ; the serjeant had been shot in the neck, 
and his ankle was shattered. The lamentations of the woman were 
of the most heart-rending kind, but not loud. She continued to sit 
by her lifeless husband, gazing on his pale countenance, and moving 
her head and body to and fro, in the most bitter agony of woe :—she 
talked to the dead in the most affectionate language—of her orphans 
—of her home—and of their former happiness. After a considerable 
time, by persuasion, we got her upon one of the cars with the wound- 
ed, and placed the body of her husband beside her ; this we did be- 
cause she expressed a with to haye it buried by a clergyman. She 
thanked us more by looks than words, and the melancholy load pro. 
aeeded slowly to Vittoria. 

In our way back to the town, my companion’s attention was at- 
tracted by a dead Portuguese; he raised up the body, and asked me 
to look through it—I did absolutely look through it. A cannon-bal 
had passed into the breast and out at the back—and so rapid must 
have been its transit, from its forming such a clear aperture—in cir. 
cumference about twelve inches—that the man must have been close 
to the cannon’s mouth when he was shot—i: spoke volumes for the 


courage of the troops. 

The hospital at Vittoria that evening presented a sad spectacle ; not 
only was part of it filled with wounded, but the streets all round it; abou: 
two thousand men, including those ef the French with those of the Al. 
lies. Owing to the rapid, and perhaps unexpected advance ofthe et 
there were only three to attend this vast number of wound. 
ed, for the first two days after the battle; and, from the same rea. 
son, no provisions were to be had for them for a week! The com. 
missariat had not provided forthe exigency, and the small portion of 
bread that could be purchased was sold for three shillings per pound. 
From these casualities, I have often thought since, that in cases of 
expected general actions, if one half of both medical and commissa- 
riat staff were under orders to remain on the field until relieved, in- 
stead of following their respective divisions, it would obviate such 
ptivations, However, there is every excuse in this case, considering 
the unexpected rapidity of the advance. No fault whatever can be 
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to advancing such distance beyond Vittoria, as required too long a 
time to retrace. 

In going through the hospital, I saw in one room not less than 
thirty hussars—of the 10th and 15th, I think—all wounded by lances ; 
and one of them had nineteen wounds in his body: the surgeon had 
already amputated his left arm. One of the men described the way 
in which so many of their brigade became wounded. He said, that. 
in charging the rear of the enemy as they were retreating, the horses 
had to leap up a bank, nearly breast high, to make good the levei 
above. At this moment a body of Polish lancers, headed by a gene- 
ral, dashed in upon them, crying out, in broken English, ‘* Come 
on! icare not for your fine hussar brigade.” They fought for a 
considerable time, and although ultimately the lancers retired and 
left the ground to the hussars, yet the latter lost many kitled and 
wounded, ‘That man,” said the hussar, ‘‘ who lies there with the 
loss of his arm and so dreadfully wounded, fought a dozen lancers, 
all at him at once, and settled some of them ; at last he fell, and the 
lancers were about to kill him, when the general cried out to take 
him to the rear, for he was a brave fellow. The skirmish continued, 
and the general cut that man there across the nose, in fighting singly 
with him—but he killed the general after all.” 

I turned and saw a young hussar, with a gash across his nose, 
and he confirmed what his comrade said. The man who had the 
nineteen wounds, I have since heard, recovered: he seemed much 
to regret the fate of the general who saved his life. I saw this 
brave officer’s body buried the next day in the principal church of 
Vittoria. 

In passing through another part of the hospital, I perceived a Por- 
tuguese female lying on the ground upon straw, in the midst of 
numbers of wounded men. I inquired of her, was she wounded.— 
She pointed to her breast, and showed me where the bullet had 
passed. I asked her how she received this shot, and was horror- 
struck when the dying woman informed me that it was her marido, 
—her own husband,—who shot her, just as the action was commenc- 
ing—she said he deliberately put the muzzle of his gun to her breast 
and fired! This may be false ; I hope it is, for the sake of huma- 
nity :—it might be that the woman was plundering the dead; and 
perhaps killing the wounded, when some of the latter shot her.— 
However, be the fact as it may, it was thus she toldher story. She 
was in great pain, and I should think did not live much longer.—Mi- 
litary Sketch Book. 
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THE. PAINTER. 


The pillar’d arches were over his head, 
And beneath his feet were the bones of the dead.—Scorr. 

In the romantic village of M , there lived at the close of the last 
century, a painter, or artist, since to the humble practice of domestic 
decorator he added the more ambitious calling of sign-board and epitaph 
painter-in-ordinary to the parish. His path to this pre-eminent state of 
exaltation, far from proving one of peace and pleasantness, had been 
chequered with difficulties and crosses, which nothing but the energetic 
perseverance of ‘heavenly genius in its course divine” could have sur- 
mounted. The offspring of love and poverty, reared in privation, with 
no better preparation than a year’s instruction from the village peda- 
gogue, and a brief apprenticeship to a neighboring limner—a most inde- 
futigable defacer of God’s creatures—he found himself, at an early age, 
wholly dependent upon his pencil for subsistence. Leng and severely 
was he tried; Penury marked him for her own, and Want sat “ mowing” 
on his solitary table. In vain were his style and titles blazoned above 
his door posts in characters of surpassing beauty; in vain was his window 
darkened with matchless effigies of things in heaven above, and on the 
earth beneath, and in the waters under the earth: ‘two stars keep not 
their motion in one sphere,” and that of another Apelles had long since 
culminated upon the meridian of M This fortunate person lived in 
the hearts of the villagers; through his brush\‘‘the memory of buried 
love” triumphed over the grave, and under the shade of his handy works 
they drank to departed friendship; the church-yard and street were alike 
redolent of his success, while our, hero, in solitude and misery, would 
fain have eaten of the crumbs that fell from his rival’s table. But the 
tide of human affairs at length turned; he took it at the floud, and was 
borne on to fortune. 

The wife of his grammatical pastor and master, the ancient pedagogue, 
“was gathered to her fathers;” and her afllicted relic-—“a wretched 
fragment of divided love’—partly from early association and present 
commisseration, and partly from a slight jealousy of the deference paid 
by his compatriots to the great limner of the village—in derogation of 
what he conceived his own superior claims, as the unquestioned autorrat 
of their literary microcosm—entrusted to his former pupil the office of 
rendering monumental justice to the saint in Paradise, the unparagoned 
of house-wives. The painter, duly impressed with the importance of his 
next move in the game of life, threw all his energies into the task: he 
drew from the recesses, in which they had so long slumbered, the glori- 
ous imaginings of his spirit; he poured forth the hidden treasures of his 
genius; and shadowed forth the “ thrice told tale” of Death’s doings in 
hieroglyphics that found an echo in every bosom; they consoled the aged, 
charmed the youthful, and “cowed the better part of manhood” in the 











laid to either of the departments in this instance : it was wholly owing | mighty Coryphwus of the arts in those regions. His star sunk from 
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THE SHELL. 


FROM THE GERMAN MORGENBLATT. 


Lord Byron, during his residence in Venice, frequently undertook ma- 
rine excursions. On one occasion, his fondness for this amusement led 
him, and those by whom he was accompanied, into great danger. Every 
body wished to be allowed to attend him ; and in all Venice there was 
no gondolier, in the Adriatic no seaman, who did not consider the Eyg- 
lish lord as a countryman, and who would not have exposed himself to 
any risk for his sake. Lord Byron delighted to visit an island called 
Gabioncello, situated near Ragusa, and often repaired thither in a four- 
oared barge, accompanied by the Countess Guiccicli, and two or three 
other friends. He always carried with him writing materials, and the 
Comer who drew very prettily from nature, had her portfolio by her 
side. 

It is well known that numerous small islands lie on the Dalmathian 
ceast, and they frequently landed on some one of these to refresh them- 
selves, to hunt or to fish. The island of Grosa Minore is a rock covered 
scantily with green, and scarcely half an English mile in length or breadth. 
Here, early one morning, they landed; and, as in the middle of the island 
there was a fine spring surrounded by bushes, the only place in which 
any protection from the rays of the sun was to be foand, they resolved to 
remain there during the heat of the day. The gondoliers stepped on 
shore, aud were employed in kindling a fire and cooking fish; and the 
whole party spent several hours in various amusements. But, on return- 
ing to the place where they had left their vessel, they found that it had 
been so carelessly fastened, that it had drifted from the shore, and was 
now at the distance of two miles from the land. Grossa Minore is distant 
pete fps te miles from Gabioncello, and none of the neighboring 
isl were inhabited. 

Lord Byron laughed when he saw his companions turn pale; it was 
no laughing matter, however, as vessels seldom visit these places. Guns, 
ammunition, and fishing apparatus, they had in abundance, and also some 
provisions ; in the boat there was a sufficient store for a week, but this 
was lost. The white shawl of the Countess was fastened on a pole as a 
flag of distress, and they spread a cloak over the bushes so as to form a 
tent. Nothing remained to them now but the expectation of death 
through hunger and cold, unless the flag of distress, or the sound of their 
guns, which they discharged from time to time, should bring some vessel 
to their rescue. F tely the weather was fine, the Countess slept in 
the tent, and the remainder of the party stretched themselves like Be- 
douins on the rocks. But after two nights had passed away, they became 
extremely anxious, and they determined to build a raft; but on the whole 


island they could not find a stick of more than an inch in thickness. To 


swim from one island to the other was impossible; and Lord Byron him- 
self began to be uneasy, when a Venetian, whom, from the circumstance 
of his having but one eye, they nicknamed the Cyclops, proposed a plan 
for their deliverance; and induced by the promised reward, and urged 
by his own dangerous situation, resolved to carry it into execution. At 
Gubioncello there is no good water, and fer that reason they had brought 
on shore a cask, for the purpose of filling it at the spring. They pro- 
ceeded to work with their penknives, until they had cut it through in the 
middle, and so formed a sort of canoe or shell, in which the Cyclops 
seated himself, and by means of two large sticks which he took with him, 
to the great joy of the party, succeeded in preserving his ballance. In 
this singular bark he directed his course to the open sea, in which at first 
it threatened every moment to turn over. After the lapse of an hour it 
fell in with a strong current, and disappeared from the view of those who 
remained on shore. They knew that the current flowed towards the 
main land, and the hope of rescue was awakened in them. In this they 
were not po: Sap On the following morning, before day, the Cy- 
clops returned with 4 six-oared barge, furnished abundantly with refresh- 
ments, and was welcomed with a universal ery of joy. 

He was carried in his bark past the island of Gabioncello, to a place 
not far from Ragusa, and in this novel and strange manner, had made a 
voyage of nearly one hundred miles. Lord Byron recompensed him 
liberally; and on their return to Venice bought for him a barge, which 
the Cyclops named the Shell, in memory of this remarkable adventure. 

‘ a 

DesoLaTION IN THE ViLLacE oF Bowes sy THE SqveEr’s Sa- 
TIRE IN Nrcnoras Nicxiesy.— If you would like to see Squeers, 
the one-eyed schoolmaster of Nicholas Nickleby,” said my friend, when 
I told him of the cross-country journey which I had with John Browdie; 
“if you would like to see Squeers, you have only to say the word, and 
off we go to Bowes directly. But no, I forget, he is at the point of 
death, and we had better not go. Bowes is a poor village, inhabited by 
poor people, surrounded by a poor country; formerly supported by its 
schools ; now ruined, absolucely ruined since the publication of ‘ Nickle- 
by ;’and upon consideration, I think you had better not go near it; you 
will carry away a bad opinion of Teesdale if you see Bowes.” “ But 


I have seen it already,” said I, “I have seen it; and Squeer’s school, 
and farm, and house, and all belonging to him.” “Not all that did _be- 
long to ,” observed my friend, “you did not see Mrs. Squeers 1” — 


“No,” replied I, “but I saw her grave.” “Ah!” said my friend, 


“that Nickleby, pleasant work as it is, just as was its satire, fas 
wrought a fearful revolution up that part of the country. Squeers him- 
self was independent of it in a pecuniary way; he is worth several thou- 
sand pounds; but it sent his wife tothe grave; and of six hundred boys 
who were boarded in the village, and about as many more in the neigh- 





borhood, not more than twenfy now remain, and these are at a charity 
school. Nickleby has wrought fearful vengeance!” “Is that great 
wooden basin, which Mr. Harrison, of the Morritt’s arms, at Gretna 
Bridge, has hung up in his lobby, really the veesel in which the treacle 
and sulphur was mixed at Squeer’s school ?—or is it only a pretended re- 
semblance to it?” I inquired. “It is real,” said my friend. ‘“ When 
Sqneers gave up his school, he sold off the furniture, and that wooden 
basin was bought as a curiosity; and there it hangs for the inspection of 
all who choose to inspect it.”—One who has whistled at the plough, 
inserted inthe Morning Chronicle. 


From the New Mouthly for July. 
THE LITTLE BROWNS. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Taking into account the peculiar circumstances of the country, and the. 
particular juncture, Gactdens with the depreciation of our gold money, 
thereis something strange and puzzling about the issue of a new coinage 
of Half-Farthings. ; 
In a cheap country one can understand the utility and convenience 
of such small monies :—for exemple, in France or Belgium with their 
centimes—or in Germany with its pfennings, ten of which are equiva- 
lent to one of our pence. For in any of these lands it is still possible 
to procure some article or other in exchange for a coin of the lowest 
denomination; but in England, dear England, what is there that one 
can purchase for such a mite as one of the new fractions? Nothing. 
The tradivionary farthing rushlight has risen to four times the price, 
and the old ha’penny roll has rolled intoa penny one. And half a farth- 
ing? ie only commodity I know of to be obtained for such a trifle is 
—kicks ! 
I'd kick him for half a farthing. 


Itis barely possible, however, that at the street stalls, or in hawkers’ 
baskets, there may be something in the lozenge or lollipot line to be 
bought for one of these new doits. But the issue of a new coinage, of a 
novel value, expressly for the convenience of little children with limited 
incomes is a thing not to be supposed, 

It is not likely, either, that the penny has thus been split into eighths, 
because the oranges have been eight for sixpence ; neither is it probable 
that our copper currency has been chop so small only to make it 
more like mint-sauce. 

Is it possible that, alarmed by the depreciation of our Sovereigns, our 
rulers have thought of producing a coin not valuable enough for plug- 
ging—and too little and light for sweating—even in the present warm 
weather ? 

I; it plausible that to meet the haggling which hard times will pro- 
duce, these copper minims have been invented so that two Merchants or 
Brokers who have boggled about a farthing, may split the difference and 
effect a bargain? Such a supposition were too derogatory to our modern 
Greshams. 

A certain Journal, indeed, has hinted that the measure will benefit 
the poor, by their receiving fractions, which hitherto have never been 
given to the petty purchaser; but surely this argument is untenable, for 
will not the same coinage enable the seller to impose a fraction hitherto 
impracticable on his article—for example, a penny and one-eighth on his 
bun or roll? 

The new denomination can hardly te intended—agninst an universel 
Income Tax—to enable a man with fourpence-farthing a year to pay 
three per cent. on his annuity. The Victoria D. “G. on the new coin, 
would never lend her royal countenance to avy such speculation. 

Is it possible, in consideration of the dearness of bread, that the Lil- 
liputian currency has been invented for the purchase of such tiny little 
loaves as Gullivet used to devour by the dozen? Alas! the peopie who 
make money ere not so considerate for those.who don’t! 

With none of these views js it likely that that Demi Farthings have 
been minted—nor yet to encourage low play, by furnishing almost nomi- 
nal stakes for shurt whist and games of chance. 

To what purpose, then, have the dwarf soppers been introduced f 
There still remains one use for them, and really it appears on plausible 
grounds to have been the very use intended by the authors of the mea- 
sure—namely, to be given away. 

The universal distress of the working classes—the rapid increase of 
pauperism, and the broad hint which has been thrown out, that the 
wants of the starving population must be provided for by voluntary con- 
tribution, tend strongly to favor this-hypothesis. The man and woman 
with a spare penny—the lady and gentleman with a spare shilling, will 
be enabled, by this very small change, to enlarge the sphere of their 
benevolence ; and the noble philanthropist, whose genervsity amounts to 
a guinea, may have a thousand beggars beset his gate, and ‘‘ none go un- 
relieved away!’ Yes—thanks to our mint-masters, we shall be indulged 
with cheap charity, if nothing else! % ; 

Bat besides the mendicants, the minute coin will be serviceable to 
give to children,—to cross-sweepers, watermen, Jacks-in-the-water, and 
other humble officials, who look to ladies and gentlemen for fees. 
Whether the Half-Farthings will do to tip to servants, guards, chamber 
maids, stage-coachmen, waiters, or box-keepers, is more problematical ; 
but in these hard times, when every retrenchment is desirable, the expe-* 
riment at least onght to be made—nay, should even a young lady call 
with her subscription-book to beg for something for the little Blacks, 
might not be amiss to introduce herto the little Browns. 
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Tas Deatu or Netson.—The following extract from the “ Life of 
Dr. Scott, compiled by his daughter and son-in-law,” describes an inte- 
resting and singular scene at the battle of Trafalgar: ‘At daybreek on 
Monday, the 21st of October, the combined fleet was described from the 
deck of the Victory, at about ten or eleven miles distant to the south- 
east, Cape Trafalgar being about seven leagues off in the same direction. 
This day was the anniversary of a festival in the Nelson family; and the 
Admiral, in slightly superstitious expectation that his battle would be 
fought on it, had more than once said to Dr. Scott, ‘the 21st will be our 
day.’ A long heavy swell was setting into the Bay of Cadiz, which, 

’ with light favoring breezes, bore the fleet majestically on its course. The 
enemy awaited them ina well formed line, which became slightly curved 
on the wind veering to the southward. Lord Neleon, with one division 
of the fleet, stood for the enemy’s van, whilst Admiral Collingwood in 
the Royal Sovereign steered directly for the centre of their line. At 
half past eleven the action commenced by the enemy firing upon the 
Royal Sovereign, and twenty minutes afterwards they opened their fire 
upon the Victory; having discharged at her as she approached, single 
guus, until they found she was within range of their shot, when they 

in their broadsides, maintaining an awful and tremendous fire. 
ore the Victory returned a shot, she had fifty killed or wounded. At 
four minutes past noon, she commenced firing from both sides of her 

_ deck on the enemy; the Santissima Triniadada of 136 guns and the Bu- 
centaur being on her larboard, and the Redoubtable on her starboard 
side. While the Victory was thus engaged, her second, the Temeraire, 
fell-on board the Redoubtable on the opposite side, and on board of her 
beyond was another French ship. These four ships were lying so close 
to each other, that they formed a solid mass, and every gun was fired 
wold. The carnage on the deck of the Victory became terrific. Dr. 
Scott’s duties confined him entirely to the cock-pit, which was soon 
crowded with wounded and dying men; and such was the horror that 
filled his mind at this scene of suffering, that it haunted him like a shock- 
ing dream for years afterwards. He never talked of it. Indeed, the 
only record of a remark on the subject was one extorted from him by the 
inquiries of a friend, soon after his return home. The expression that 
escaped him at the moment was, ‘it was like a butcher's shambles.’ 
His natural tenderness of feeling, very much heightened by the shock on 
his nervous system, quite disqualified him for being a calm spectator of 
death and pain, as there exhibited in their most appalling shapes. But 
he suppressed his aversion as well as he could, and had been for some 
time in helping and consoling those who were suffering around him, 
when a fine young lieutenant was brought down desperately wounded. 
This officer was not aware of the extent of his injury until the surgeon's 
examination; but, on discovering it, he tore off with his own hand the 
ligatures that were being applied, and bled to death. Almost frenzied 
by the sight of this, Scott hurried wildly to the deck for relief, perfectly 
regardless of his own danger. He rushed up the companion-ladder, 
now slippery with gore; the scene above was all ‘noise, confusion, and 
smoke; but he had hardly time to breathe there, when Lord Nelson him- 
self fell, and this event at once sobered his disordered mind. He fol- 
lowed his chief to the cockpit—the scene there has been painfully por- 
trayed by those who have written the life of Nelson; his chaplain’s 
biographer has little to add, but that the confusion of the scene, the pain 
endured by the hero, and the necessity of alleviating his sufferings by 
giving lemonade to quench his thirst, and by rubbing his body, of course 
precluded the reading prayets to him in the regular form, which other- 
wise would have been done; but often, during the three hours and a half 
of Nelson’s mortal agony, they ejaculated short prayers together, and 
Nelson frequently said, ‘Pray for me, doctor.’ Every interval, indeed, 
allowed by the intense pain, and not taken up in the conduct of the ac- 
tion, or in the mention of his private affairs, was thus employed in low 
and earnest supplications for Divine mercy. The last words which Dr. 
Scott heard murmured on his lips were, ‘Ged and my country ;’ and he 
passed so quietly ont of life, that Scott, who had been occupied ever 
since he was brought below, in all the offices of the most tender nurse, 
was still rubbing his stomach when the surgeon perceived that all was 
over. 


——— 


Most Extraordinary CirncuMstance.—There was caught on Wed- 
nesday, off the Island of May, in the turbot nets, a shark, measuring 
5 feet ljinch in length, and weighing about four stone. In the mouth 
there are six rows of teeth. On cutting it up in order to preserve it, 
there were found in its stomach a small tin case, containing a seal, with 
a beautifully engraved Roman head; 34 coins, consisting of British 
pee age IL. and George II.,) French, Dutch, Roman, Brazilian, Hin- 

an, and others apparently Chinese or East Indian coins, but se old 
as to be undecipherable ; an old map of Scotland, sculptured by Jeffery ; 
a portion of the Edinburgh Evening Courant, bearing date, Monday, 9th 
September, 1811, in which were wrapped two of the coins, (silver) one 
of them is Charles II., of the year 1671, and is in excellent preservation, 
and a piece of the London Courier, of date 10th May, 1311, in which 
the seal was wrapped.—Lidinburgh Evening Post. 


I 


IMacinary Wants.—If we create imaginary wants, why do we 
not create imaginary satisfaction ? It was the happier frenzy of the 
two to be like the mad Athenian, who thought all the shipa that can e 
into the harbor to be his own, than be still tormenting ourselves with 
insatiable desires.— Bulatrode’s Essays. 


replied Tim, “I shot the hare by accident.” 
marked Captain O'Halloran. ‘* By accident,” continued the postil- 
lion. ‘ I was firing at a bush and the beast ran across my aim, allef 
his own accord.” ‘The gamekeeper tells a different story,” replied 
his lordship. “Och! don’t put faith in what that man says,” said. 
Tim Ryan, “ when he niver cares about speaking the truth any how. 
He tould me t’other day, yer lordship was not so fit to fill the chair of 
justice as ajackass!” “Ay, ay,” exclaimed Viscount Kilskiddery, 


“indeed, and what did you say?” “ Plaise yer lordship, I said yer 
lordship was.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 





Supernaturat Vision.—Dr. Scott used to relate an anecdote o{f 


himself about this time, which, in these days of wonder and mesme- 
rism, may perhaps serve to throw some additional mystery round the 
already dark subject of animal magnetism. Being asleep one morn- 
ing in his cot, he dreamed of a buy who had been to school with him 
at the Charter-house, but with whom he had never been on ve 
friendly terms. The dream was a vivid one; and he saw the boy 
distinctly before him, as he had known him at school fifteen 
before—a singular circumstance, as, since he left school, he had net- 
ther seen, heard, nor thought anything about him. On awaking, he 
saw standing over him, as if watching his sleep, a young man, whose 
features were perfectly unknown to him. What was his astonish- 
ment when the stranger introduced himself as the very boy of whom 
he had been dreaming !—Life of Dr. Scott. 


i ————_ 


Ratner Equivocat.—“ Plaise your lordship’s honor and glory,"* 
** By accident !” re. 


el 
Wevsh Marriaces.—The Welsh pursue an excellent practice om 


the occassion of a wedding of persons who have to labor for their bread. 


Each guest pays a shilling, which act, when the gathering is large, as it 


generally is, enables the young couple to make a start in life with their 
cow or pig; at all events, it provides them with articles of furnicure.— 


I have seen nearly two hundred persons assembled at a South Welsh 


wedding. In former times, in South Wales, previous to a wedding, a 
herald, with a crook, or wand, adorned with ribbands, used to take & 


circuit of the neighborhood, and make his “ bidding,” or invitation in & 
prescribed form. But the knight-errant cavalcade on horseback,—the 


carrying off the bride,—the rescue,—the wordy war, in rhyme, between 


the parties, which formed a singular specimen of mock contest at = 

Welsh wedding, is now almost, if not altogether, laid aside. In the 

neighborhood of Aberystwith, however, I have seen a cavalcade of at 

least a hundred of both sexes, with the bride mounted behind the tride- 

grooom on a hard-trotting nag, one remove from a cart-horse,—Nimrod. 
ed 


Quirs asout Marriace.—Marriage is like a silk purse—most 

eeable to bear when there is plenty of money init. Marriage is 
like a mouse trap—once get in and you are caught, without the 
prospect of recovering your liberty. Marriage is like a “ rose-tree 
in full bearing”—how attractive are its flowers! but the bright leaves 
fall after a season, and the thorns alone remain. Marriage among 
fools is like a boiled calf’s-head without the accompaniment of brains. 
Marriage is like a roast leg of mutton on Sunday—served up cold 
on Monday—ditto with pickles on Tuesday—and hashed up on Wed- 
nesday. Marriage is the sanshine of life—beneath its genial influ- 


ence spring up the best affections and the noblest virtues of mam 
which in the sterility of selfish celibacy would have lain dormant 
and useless. It is the source of virtuous pleasure in youth, the balm 
and solace of old age.— Bentley’s Miscellany. 


mn 

Earwics Harmirss.—It is an unfounded popular prejudice that 
earwigs get into the brain by creeping into the ear ; for though, 
from being night-insects and disliking exposure to the light, they may, 
by chance, attempt to take shelter in the ear, the disagreeable odor 
of the wax will soon drive them out ; at all events they could never 
get further than the drum, which completely shuts the passage to the 
brain. We have known, indeed, a small beetle get into the ear, but it 
did no further injury than produce a strange tingling sensation, by 
crawling about the drum, and soon made its exit. A little red inseet 
(the harvest-bug) sometimes gets into the ear in bed, and produces 
wonderful commotion, but no real injury. 

— : 

A newly-imported Hibernian seeing some gold fish swimming in 
glass globe, in the window of a druggist’s chop, exclaimed, “ Och? 
by my soul, an’ sure this is the first time I have seen live red herrins !”* 
—Cheltenham Free Press. 


rr 


A gentleman expatiated on the justice and propriety of an hereditary 
nobility. “Tt is but right,” said he, in order to hand down to posterity 
the virtues of those men who have been eminent for their services to the 
country, that their posterity should enjoy the honors conferred,on them 
as areward for such services?” ‘“ By the same rule,” wid Indy, 
“ if a man is hanged for his misdeeds, all his pesterity should 
too.” 

——— 


Not a Bap Ona.— Shakespeare wrote well—Dickena Weller.*9— «< 


Somerset Gazette. 
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PRAYERS OF SCOTTISH SHEPHERDS. 


There is, I believe, no class of men professing the Protestant 
faith, so truly devout as the a Sage of Scotland. They get all the 
learning that the parish schools afford: are thoroughly acquainted 
with the Scriptures of truth; decply read in theological works, and 
really, I am sorry to say it, generally much better informed than 
their masters. Every shepherd isa man of respectability—he must 
be so, else he must cease to be a shepherd. His master’s flock is 
entirely committed to his care, and if he does not manage it with 
constant care, caution, and decision, he cannot be employed. A part 
of the stock is his own, however, so that his interest in it is the same 
with that of his master; and being thus the most independent of 
men, if he cherishes a behaviour, and the most insignificant if 
he loses the esteem of his employers, he has every motive fur main- 
taining an unimpeachable character. 

It is almost impossible, also, that he can be other than a religious 

rt, being so much conversant with the Almighty in his works, 
in all the goings-on of nature, and the control of the otherwise rest- 
Jess elements. He feels himself a dependent being, morning and even- 
ing, On the great Ruler of the Universe ; he holds converse with him 
in the cloud and the storm—on the misty mountain and the darksome 
waste—in the whirling drift and the overwhelming thaw—and even 
in voices and sounds that are only heard by the howling cliff or 
solitary dell. How can such a man fail to be impressed with the 
— of an eternal God, of an omniscient eye, and an alimigh- 
ty arm 

The position generally holds geod ; for, as Ihave said, the shep- 
herds are a von es: and devout set of men, and among them the 
antiquated but delightful exercise of family worship is never neglect- 
ed. Ht is always about with decency and decorum, but formal. 
ity being a thin Jespised, there is no composition that I ever heard 
so trul original as these prayers occasionally are; sometimes for 
rude uence and pathos, at other times for a nondescript sort of 


pomp, and not uently for a plain and somewhat unbecomin 
som hres Raa . 


ity. 

One of the most notable men for this sort of family eloquence was 
Adam Scott, in hey ol Dalgliesh. I had an uncle whe herded with 
him, and from him I had many quotations from Adam Scott’s pray- 
ers:—a few of them are as follow. 

“We particularly thank thee for thy great goodness to Meg, and 
that ever it came into your head to take any thought of sic an useless 
baw-waw asher.” (This was a little girl that had been somewhat 
miraculously saved from drowning.) ‘“ For thy mercy’s sake—for 
the sake of thy poor sinfu’servants that are now addressing thee in 
their ain shilly.shally way, and for the sake o’ mair than we dare 
weel name to thee, hae mercy on Rob. Ye ken yoursell he is a wild 
and mischievous callant, and thinks nae mair o’ committing sin than 
a dog does o’ licking a dish; but put thy hook in his nose, and th 
bridle in his Zab, and gar him come back to thee wi’ a jerk that he’ 
no forget the langest day he has to leeve.” 

“Dinna forget poor Jamie, wha’s faraway frae amang us the 
night. Keep thy arm o’ power about him, an’ O, I wish ye wad en- 
dow him wi’a little spunk and smeddum to act for himsell. For 
if ye dinna, he’ll be but a bauchie in this world, and a back-sitter in 
the neist.” 

** We desire to be submissive to thy will and pleasure at a’ times, 
but our desires are like new-bridled colts, or dogs that are first laid 
to the brae; they run wild frae under ourcontrol. Thou hast added 
one to our family—so has been thy will, but it would never hae been 
mine—if it’s of thee, dothou bless and prosper the connexion : but 
if the fool hath done it out of carnal desire, against all reason and 
credit, may the cauld rainy cloud of adversity settle on his habi- 
tation, till he shiver in the flame that his folly hath kindled.” (I 
think this was said to be in allusion to the marriage of one of his 


“We're a’ like hawks, we’re a’ like snails, we're a’ like slogie rid- 
dies ;—like hawks to do evil, like snails to do good, like slogie rid- 
dies, that let through all the good, and keep the bad.” 

“ Bring down the tyrant and his lang neb, for he has done muckle 
ill the year, and gie him a cup o’ thy wrath, and gin he winna tak 
that, gie him kelty.” 

Kelty sigmifies double, or two cups. This was an occasional peti- 
tion for one season only, and my uncle never could comprehend 
what it meant. The general character of Scott was one of decision 
and activity ; constant in the duties of religion, but not over strict 
with regard to some of its moral precepts. 

I have heard the following petitions sundry times in the family 
prayers of an old relation of my own, long since gone to rest. 

“‘ And moreover and aboon, do thou bless us a’ wi’ thy best warldly 
blessings—wi’ bread for the belly an’ theeking for the back, a lang 
von an’, 2 — — eep us from a’ proud prossing and 
u rom foul flaips, and stray steps, and from all unnecessa- 
ry trouble? pecan be 


But, in gencralitics, these prayers are never half so criginal as 
When they come to particular incidents that affect only the petition- 
ese: for there are some things happening to them daily, which they 
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deem it their bounden duty to remember before their Maker, cither 

by way of petition, confession, or thanksgiving. The following 

was told to me as a part of the same worthy old man’s prayer oc- 

casionally, for some weeks before he left a master, in whose father’s 

—— and his own the decayed shepherd had spent the whole of 
is life. 

“ Bless my master and his family with thy best blessings in Christ 
Jesus. Prosper all his worldly concerns, especially that valuable 
part which is committed to my care. I have worn out my life in 
the service uf him and his fathers, and thou knowest that I have 
never bowed a knee before thee without remembering them. Thou 
knowest, also, that I have never studied night’s rest, nor day’s com. 
fort, when put in competition with their interest. The foulest day 
and the stormiest nights were to me as the brightest of summer ; and 
if he has done wee] in casting out his auld servant, do thou forgive 
him. I forgive him with all my heart, and will never cease to pray 
for him ; but when the hard storms o’ winter come, may he miss the 
braid bonnet and the gray head, and say to himsell, ‘ I wish to God 
that my auld herd had been here yet.’ I ken o’ neither house nor 
habitation this night, but for the eo’ them amang us that canna 
do for themsells, I ken thou wilt provide ane; for though thou hast * 
tried me with hard and sair adversities, I have had more than my 
share of thy mercies, and thou ken’st better than I can tell thee that 
thou hast never bestowed them on an unthankful heart. 

This is the sentence, exactly as it was related to me, but I am 
sure itis not correct; for, though very like his manner, I never 
heard him come so near the English language in one sentence in my 
life. Ionce heard him say, in allusion to a chapter he had been 
reading about David and Goliath,and just at the close of his prayer - 
‘“« And when our besetting sins come bragging and blowstering upon 
us, like Gully o’ Gath, O enable us to fling off the airmer and hair- 
nishin’ o’ the law, whilk we haena proved, an’ whup up the simple 
sling o’ the gospel, and nail the smooth stanes o’ redeeming grace 
into their foreheads.” 

Of all the compositions, for simple pathos, that I ever saw or 
heard, his prayer, on the evening of that day on which he buried 
his only son, excelled; but at this distance of time, it is impossible 
for me to do it justice; and hoping that it is recorded in heaven, I 
dare not take it on me to garble it. He began the subject of his sor- 
rows thus :— 

‘‘ Thou hast seen meet, in thy wise providence, to remeve the staff 
out of my right hand, at the very time when, to us sand-blind 
mortals, it appeared that I stood maist in need o’t. But O, it was a 
sicker ane, an’ a sure ane, an’ a dear ane to my heart! an’ how I'll 
climb the steep hill o’ auld age an’ sorrow without it, thou may’st 
ken, but I dinna.” 

His singing of the psalms beat all exhibitions that ever were wit- 
nessed of a sacred nature. He had not the least air of sacred music ; 
there was no attempt at it ; it was a sort of recitative of the most 
grotesque kind ; and yet he delighted in it, and sung far more verses 
every night than is customary. The first time I heard him I was 
very young ; butI could not stand it, but leaned myself back inte a 
bed, and laughed till the sweat ran off me in streams. He had like- 
wise an out-of-the-way custom, in reading a portion of Scripture 
every night, of always making remarks as he went on. And such 
remarks! ‘Lhere was one evening I heard him reading a chapter— 
I have forgot where it was—but he came to words like these: “And 
other nations, whom the great and noble Asnapper brought over”— 
John stopped short, and, considering for a little, says: ‘‘ Asnapper ! 
whaten a king was he that? I dinna mind o’ ever hearing tell 0” 
him afore.” 

“J dinna ken,” said one of the girls ; “ but he has a queer name.” 
—“ It is something like a goolly knife,” said a younger one. ‘“‘Whisht, 
dame,” said John, and then went on with the chapter. I believe it 
was about the fourth or fifth chapter of Ezra. He seldom missed a 
few observations of this sort for a single night. 

There was another night not long after the time above noticed, 
that he was reading ef the feats of one Sanballat, who set himself 
against the building of the second Temple. On closing the Bible 
John uttered a long hemh! and then I knew there wes somethin 
forthcoming. ‘ He has been another nor a gude ane that,” add 
he; ** I hae nae brow o’ their Sandy-ballat.” 
| ‘There was another time that he stopped in the middle of a chap- 
| ter and uttered his “‘hemh !” of disapproval, and then added, “ If it 
| had been the Lord’s will, I think they might hae left out that verse.” 

—Ithasna been his will, theugh,” said one of the girls. —* It seems 
| sae,” said John. I have entirely forgot what he was reading about, 
| and am often vexed at having forgot the verse that John wanted ex- 
| punged from the Bible. It was in some of the minor prophets. 

There was another time he came to his brother-in-law’s house, 
where I was then living, and John being the oldest man, the Bible 
| was laid down before him to make family worship. He made no 


| objections, but began, as was always his custom, by ask ing a bless- 
| 


ing on his devotions ; and when he had done, it being customary for 
thoze who make family worship to sing straight through the Psalms 
from beginning to end, John says, ‘‘ We'll sing in your ordinary. 
Where is it ?"—We do not always sing in one place,” said the 
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gudeman of the house. ‘ Na, I daresay no, or else ye’ll make that 
plaee threadbare,” said John, ina short, crabbed style, manifestly 
suspecting that his friend was not regular in his family devotions. 
This piece of sharp wit after the worship was begun, had to me an 
effect highly ludicrous, 

When he came to give out the chapter, he remarked, that there 
would be no ordinary there either, he supposed. ‘* We have been 
reading in Job for a long time,” said the gudeman. ‘ How long 1” 
said John slyly, as he turned over the leaves, thinking to catch his 
friend at fault. ‘“O, I dinnaken that,” said the other; ‘ but there’s 
a mark laid in that will tell you the bit.”—“If you hae read vera 
long in Job,” says John, “ you will hae made him threadbare too, 
for the mark is only at the ninth chapter.” There was no answer, 
so he read on. In the course of the chapter he eame to these words 
—‘* Who commandeth the sun, and it riseth not,””—* I never heard 
of Him doing that,” says John. ‘‘ But Job, honest man, maybe 
means the darkness that was in the land o’ Egypt. It wad bea 
fearsome thing an’ the sun warna till rise.” 

A little farther on he came to these words—‘t Which maketh Arc- 
turus, Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the south.” ‘I hae 
often wondered at that verse,” says John. ‘Job has been a grand 
philosopher! The Pleiades are the se’en sterns,—I ken.them ; and 
Orion, that’s the King’s Ellwand; but I am never sae sure about 
Arcturus. I fancy he’s ane o’ the plennits, or maybe him that hauds 
the guden plough.” 

On reading the last chapter of the book of Job when he came to 
the enumeration of the patriarch’s live stock, he remarked, ‘‘ He has 
had an unco sight o’ creatures. Fourteen thousand sheep! How 
mony was that ?”—‘ He has had seven hunder scores,” says one.— 
“* Ay,” said John, “ it was an unco swarm 0’ creatures. There wad 
be a dreadfu’ confusion at his clippings and spainnings. Six thou- 
sand camels, a thousand yoke of oxen, and a thousand she-asses.— 
What in the wide warld did he do wi’ a’ thae creatures? Wad it no 
hae been mair purpose-like if he had had them a’ milk kie ?”—“* Wha 
wad he hae gotten to have milked them ?” said one of the girls.— 
“ It’s vera true,” said John. 

One time, during a long and severe lying storm of snow, in allu-. 
sion to some chapter he had been reading, he prayed as follows:— 
(This is from hearsay.) ‘Is the whiteness of desolation to lie still 
on the mountains of our land forever? Is the earth’s hope o’ thy 
servants to perish frac the face o’ the earth? The flocks on a thou- 
sand hills are thine, ane their lives or deaths wad be naething to thee 
—thou wad neither be the richer nor the poorer; but it is a ‘great 
matter to us. Have pity, then, on the lives o’ thy creatures, for beast 
an’ body are a’ thy handywark, and send us the little we cludd out o’ 
the sea like a man’s hand, to spread and darken, and pour and plash, 
till the green gladsome face o’ nature aince mair appear.’’ 

During the smearing season one year, it was agreed that each 
shepherd, young and old, should ask a blessing and return thanks at 
mealtime, in his turn, beginning at the eldest, and going off at the 
youngest ; that, as there was no respect of persons with God, so there 
should be none shown among neighbors. John being the eldest, the 
graces began with him, and went decently on till they came to the 
— who obstinately refused. Of course it devolved again on 
John, who, taking off his bread bonnet, thus addressed his maker 


t fervency :— 

. } our gracious Lord and Redeemer, thou hast said in thy blessed 
word, that those who are ashamed of thee and thy service, of them 
thou wilt be ashamed when thou comest into thy kingdom. Now, all 
we humbly beg of thee at this time is, that Geordie may not be reck- 
oned amang that unhappy number. Open the poor chield’s heart 
an’ his een to a sight o’ his lost condition; an’ though he be that 
prood that he’ll no ask a blessing o’ thee, neither for himsell nor us, 
do thou grant us a’ thy blessing ne’ertheless, an’ him amang the rest, 
for Christ's sake. Amen.” 

The young man felt the rebuke very severely, his face grew as red 
as flame, and it was several days before he could assume his usual 
hilarity. Had I lived with John a few years, I conld have picked up 
his remarks on the greater part of the Scriptures, for to read and not 
make remarks was out of his power. The story of Ruth was a great 
favorite with him—he often read it to his family of a Sabbath even. 
ning, as “a lesson on naturality ;” but he never failed making 
the remark, that “‘ it was nae mair nor decency in her to creep in 
beside the douss man i’ the night-time when he was sleeping.” 

re 

Heperxocs.—One of the most interesting facts in the natural history 
of the hedgehog, is that announced in 1831 by N Lenz, and which is 
now confirmed by Professor Buckland. That is, that the most violent 
anima! poisons have no effect upon it—a fact which renders it of peculiar 
value in forests, where it appears to destroy a great number of noxious 
reptiles. Mr Lenz says that he had in his house a female hedgehog, 
which he had kept in a large box, which soon became very mild and 
familiar. He often put into the box some adders, which it attacked 
with avidity, siezed them indifferently by the head, the body, or the tail, 
and did not ap alarmed or embarrassed when they coiled themselves 
around her body. \On one occasion Mr. Lenz wittnessed a fight between 
the hedgehog and a viper. When the hedgehog came near and smelled 
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the snake, for with those animals the sense of sight is very obtuse, she 
seized it by the head, and held it fast between her teeth, but without 
appearing to do it much harm; for having disengaged its head, it assu- 
med a furious and menacing attitude, and hissing vehemently, inflicted 
several bites on the hedgehog. The little animal, however, did not re- 
coil from the bites of the viper, or indeed seem to care much about them. 
At last when the reptile was fatigued by its efforts, she again seized it by 
the head, which she ground between her teeth, compressing the fangs 
and’ glands of poison, and then devouring every part of the body. Mr. 
Lenz says that battles of this sort occurred in the presence of many per- 
sons; and sometimes the hedgehog has received eight or ten wounds on 
the ears, the snout, and even on the tongue, without appearing to experi- 
ence any of the ordinary symptoms produced by the venom of the viper. 
Neither herself nor the young she was suckling seemed to suffer from it. 
This observation agrees with that of Pallas, who assures us that the 
hedgehog can eat about 100 cantharides without experiencing any of the 
effects which the insect taken inwardly produces on men, dogs, and cats. 
A German physician, who made the hedgehog a peculiar object of study, 
gave it a strong dose of prussic acid, of arsenic, of opium, and of corros- 
ive sublimate, none of which did it any harm. The hedgehog in it’s nat- 
ural state only feeds on pears, apples, and other fruits, when it can get 
nothing it likes better. Its ordinary food consists of worms, slugs, snails, 
frogs, adders, and sometimes rats and mice. 
i 


Desertion or Naroteon.—And now commenced at Fontainbleau @ 
sceneof baseness never exceeded in any age of the world, and which forms 
an instructive commentary on the principles and practice of the Revolu- 
tion. Let an eye-witness of these hideous tergiversations record them ; 
they would pass for incredible if drawn from any less exceptionable 
source. ‘ Every hour,” says Caulaincourt, “ was after this marked by 
fresh voids in the Emperor’s household. The universal object was to 
get first te Paris. All the persons in office quitted their posts without 
leave or asking permission; one after another they all slipped away, 
totally forgetting him to whom they owed every thing, but who had ne 
longer any thing to give. The universal complaint was that his formal 
abdication was so lung of appearing. ‘ It was high time,’ it was said 
by every one, ‘for all this te come to an end: it is absolute childishness 
to remain any longer in the antechambers of Fountainbleau, when favours 
are showering down at Paris:’ and with that they all set off for the cap- 
ital. Such was their anxiety to hear of his abdication, that they pursued 
misfortune even into its last asylum; and every time the door of the 
Emperor’s cabinet opened, a crowd of heads were seen peeping in to 
gain the first hint of the much-longed-for news. No sooner was the 
abdication and the treaty with the Allies signed, than the desertion was 
universal: every person of note around the Emperor, with the single and 
honourable exceptions of Maret and Caulaincou:t, abandoned him; the 
antechambers of the palace were literally deserted. Berthier even left 
his benefactor without bidding him adieu! ‘He was born a courtier,” 
said Napoleon, when he learned of his departure: ‘‘ you will see my 
Vice-Constable mendicating employment from the Bourbons. I feel 
mortified that men whom I have raised so high in the eyes of Europe 
should sink so low. What have they made of that halo of glory through 
which they have hitherto been seen by the stranger? What must the 
sovereigns think of such a termination to all the illustrations of my 
rei ” 7 * * * * * * 

Meanwhile, the Imperial Court at Blois, where the Empress Marie 
Louise and the King of Rome had been since the taking of Paris, was 
the scene of selfishness more marked, desertions mere shameless, than 
even the saloons of Fountainbleau. Unrestrained by the awful presence 
of the Emperor, the egotism and cupidity of the courtiers there appeared 
in open nakedness, and the fumes of the Revolution expired amidst the 
universal baseness of its followers. No sooner was the abdication of the 
Emperor known, than all her court deserted the Empress: it was a gen- 
eral race who should get first to Paris to share in the favors of the new 
dynasty. Such was the desertion, that getting into her carriage on the 
9th April, at Blois, to take the road to Orleans, no one remained to hand 
the Empress in but her Chamberlain. The Empress, the King of Rome, 
were forgotten: the grand object of all was to get away, and to c 
with them as much as ible of the public treasure which had been 
brought from Paris with the Governmest. In a few days it had all dis- 
appeared. At Orleans, the remaining members of Napoleon’s family 

so departed: Madame Mere and her brother the Cardinal Fesch, set 
out for Rome; Prince Louis, the ex-King of Holland, for Switzerland ; 
Joseph and Jerome soon followed in the same direction. The Empress 
at first declared her resolution to join Napoleon; maintaining that there 
was her post, and that she would share his fortunes in adversity as she 
had done in prosperity. The wretched sycophants, however, who were 
still about her person, spared no pains to alienate her from the Empe- 
ror: they represented that he had espoused her only from policy; that 
she had never possessed his affections; that during the short period they 
had been married he had had a dozen mistresses, and that she could 
now expect nothing but reproaches and bad usage from him. Overcome 
partly by these insinuations, and partly by her own facility of character 
and its of submission, she teo followed the general example; her 


French guatds were dismissed, and replaced by Cossacks: she took the 
road from Orleans to Rambouillet; where she was visited successively 
by the Emperor her father and the Emperor Alexander; and at length 
she yielded to their united entreaties, and agreed to abandon Napoleen. 
—Alison's History of Europe 
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A FOP OF THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
The temptations of rich apparel, now so plentiful, and the nature 


of a female rule, produced, as might have been expected, an abun. 


@ant increase of coxcombry ; and, as it stands ont in bold relief 
among the lights and shades of the latter part of the present period, 
we shall concentrate a few particulars of this phasis of fashionable 
folly in the picture of a fop of the end of the sixteenth century. 
e his whole life. He rose at an hour later, indeed, than the in- 
dustrious, but still wonderfully early, according to the modern reck- 
oning ; and, after breakfasting, and arranging his dress, ornaments, 
and weapons, curling the points of his beard and mustaches, and 
sweetening himeelf with perfume, he sallied forth to the great mart of 
loungers, the churchyard of St. Paul’s. As the crowd of fashiona. 
bles deepened, he was anxious to display, the exquisite cut of 
his doublet and slops, the fine black of his beaver, the rich fancy of 
his chains and scarfs, and the choice hatchings of his silver hilted 
Fapier and dagger. When he was tired of promenading to and fro, 
there was a resource for fashionable ennui at hand in the numerous 
bookshops round the churchyard, in repairing to which he could gen- 
erally finda knot of his cOmpanions, standing or lolling at their ease, 
examining and discussing the last publication, and turning over the 
newest prints. If the blackletter tomes and grim hard wood cuts, 
now so dear to antiquarians, were too literary for his tastes, the dan. 
fing and fencing schools were open to him, where he might breathe 
himself with acorauts, or a newly imported hit of the foil from the 
schools of France or Italy. 
This time wore on apace, until a certain craving, like that of hun- 
» reminded him that he might now indulge in the luxury of a pipe ; 
almost every man was now a smoker, and, without going far, he 
was sure to find a “ tobacco ordinary,” the original of our cigar di- 
vane. Smoking in those days was not the sharp, short, hurried whiff- 
ing now practised by our modern economists of time, but a slow and 
n process, in which the luxury was drawn out to the uttermost. 
The smoker produced his apparatus, which he always carried about 
with him, consisting of a tobacco box, furnished with ladie, tongs, 
and priming iron, all made of either silver or gold ; and, after filling 
his pipe with tobacco, which required at that time to be as dry as 
tinder , to suit the fancy of the Nicotian epicures, he commenced op. 
erations, and slowly puffed the smoke both through mouth and nos. 
tzils, thus gratifying two organs of sense at once. After he had re. 
freshed himself with this exercise, the dinner-hour of eleven drew 
on. He now repaired to some fashionable ordinary, where dinners 
‘were prepared ata shilling a head; and when he entered among the 
egesembled company, his first aim was to assert his gentility by el- 
bowing his way to seat above the equinoctial of the salt cellar. If 
he was sufficiently bronzed for the purpose, he displayed his conse- 
quence by engrossing a double share of the viands aud conversation, 
and exhibiting such rudeness as would not now be tolerated in a 
company of carmen ; and, if he eschewed the idea of me gee, Sa 
steel after dinner, in consequence of these eccentricities, he knew 
the precise line short of a cartel at which he might stop, since all 
the grounds of a duel had been systematically announced in the text 
book of Vincent Saviolo. 
After dinner, cards are introduced, at which deep stakes were fre- 
quently put down, and pipes, without which a good dinner was in- 
te. When the hour of opening the theatfe arrived, th> horses 
of the playgoers were breught to the door of the ordinary by the 
grooms ; and, when our youth entered the Globe, he ascended the 
stage, hired a stool, and lighted a fresh pipe, disposing himself the 
to display his figure to the best advantage. If this was not 
*nough to attract notoriety, he talked aloud, and railed at the play, 
the actors and the author, perhaps in the midst of one of Shakspeare’s 
most pathetic scenes ; and if the audience, disturbed by his din, 
evinced their dislike, he withdrew with a flourish of magnificent con. 
tempt at the plebians of the pit, and went in quest of other adven- 
tures. After a day spent in these or more questionable frivolities, he 
veturned homeward at a cemparatively wane hour, for to hear the 
chimes of — was, as yet, neither safe nor common ; and, 
while he picked his steps along the dark and deserted streets, he was 
obliged to look sharply about him, as the “ minions of the moon” 
‘Were oi abroad ap yr ae pd gto apeed career ag 4 in- 
terrupte a posse of the city watch, with their partisans on their 
pre aay steps directed by a single lantern, end, at their head, 
the constable, armed with his long staff of office; and, as the charge 
to comprehend “ all vagrom men” seemed to bear hard upon the case 
in hand, our night wanderer was apt to be disagreeably catechized, 
maugre his fashion and finery, for there were thieves abroad as fine 


oe who robbed in silk and velvet.—Pictorial Hislory of Eng. 
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Fasuions ror Juty.—Byron ties, which are small ends of silk com- 
monly called remnants, and sold for eighteen-pence, will be much worn 
by boys on Sunday afternoons ; and the Tweedish pantaloons will 
be replaced by Russia-drills, which are made to measure for nine-and- 
gix-pence. A very lig't and delicate coatee of brown-holland will be a 
geod deal seen ; and straw hats will be met with here and theré—partic- 
ularly i there happens to be a smart breeze at the time of weariag them. 
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New-Dork: 


SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1842. 


; OUR WEEKLY GossIP. 


There is little or nothing of moment transpiring in this city. All is 
quiet, as midsummer usually is, and to use the expressive language of 
another, “‘ nothing is stirring but stagnation.” The paper this week 
presents a goodly variety of interesting matter for afternoon reading ; 
and the English literature of the month is about the only novelty we have 
for our readers. From Washington, however, the reader will find inte- 
resting intelligence, once or twice before shadowed, now positively 
stated. 

Intelligence has been received from Washington in authentic shape, 
and from so many different sources, that its truth is unquestionable, that 
a treaty in relation to the North Eastern Boundary, has been agreed 
upon, and waits only the ratification of the Senate, and, indirectly, of 
the House. The Boundary agreed upon is the same that was designated 
by the King of Holland in his arbitrament, except that when the line 
reaches the source of the St. Francis River, it diverges to the South, 
giving Great Britain a belt of land one hundred miles long, and about 
twelve broad, which was not included in the award to Great Britain, as 
made by the Dutch monarch. The navigation of the St. Johns is given 
to the State of Maine, so far as this, that she has free passage up and 
down the river, but access to its banks only in her own territory. Rouse’s 
Point on Lake Champlain, upon which the United States once built a 





fort, which was aftewards abandoned, as being on land ia British limits, 


is given to the United States; and it is said that some sum of money is 
also given, to re-imburse, in part, the expense to which the State of 
Maine has been put in defending her claims. 

Such appear to be, substantially, the details of the treaty, as nearly as 
we can collect them; and to our apprehension, the agreement, if ratified, 
will be perfectly honorable to both parties. The true straight forward 
history of the dispute, stripped of diplomatic controversy and tergiver- 
sation, may be given in few words. When the treaty of 1783 was formed 
and ratified, the American diplomatists of course better understood the 
geography of their country than the British did, and no opposition, or 
at least no strenuous or effective opposition, was made by the latter te 
the retention of the boundaries of the province or District of Maine.— 
Immediately upon the publication of the treaty, the British Commission- 
ers, and the Ministry under whose auspices the treaty was concluded, 
were exposed to a galling fire from the opposition, as reference to con- 
temporaneous records will show. Maps, published at the same period, 
and by authority, place the boundary precisely where the State of Maine 
has uniformly claimed that it runs. 

With the disposition of both parties to rest after their long straggle, it 
is presumable that, had the treaty makers in 1783 understood fully of 
how much consequence the upper angle is to Great Britain, and of how 
little value it is to the United States, there would have been no difficulty: 
whatever in the establishment of the Boundary as it is now defined by 
treaty, if the treaty be ratified. Abandoning the claim which she has 
long ineffectively set up, Great Britain gives an equivalent in the navi- 
gation of the St. Johns and the surrender of Rouse’s Point, and the affair 
is brought happily and honorably to a close, unless indeed political 
jealousy should still interfere to prevent the ratification. 

Two-thirds of the Senate must accept a treaty before, by the constitu- 
tion, it becomes valid; and if any appropriation is necessary, as appro- 
priations are in this case, to carry the treaty into effect, the House be- 
comes indirectly a part of the treaty making power. We trust that in 
this matter the machinations and rersonal schemes of ambitious dema- 
gogues will not be allowed to interfere with the public duty which the 
members of the Senate owe their constituents; but it must be acknow- 
ledged that there are fears of such a result. Should it happen, the con- 
sequence will be the political death of the opposing semators ; for no sane 
man, of either party, desires the longer continuance of an useless quar- 
rel. From the beginning patriotic writers and orators have declared 
that it is not the value of the tract in dispute for which the United States 
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oontend—but principle. Well, by this treaty consistency is preserved. 
If there be principle to be defended in the dispute, it is that we should 
not abandon a justclaim. By this treaty we abandon nothing, while 
Great Britain admits the justness of our pretensions, by offering an equi- 
valent for the surrender. She acknowledges in fact, that we vest her in 
property; and for the little gore of land that becomes hers by this treaty 
she holds a purchased title from the United States. Could any thing 
more be asked than this? Nothing, unless the national character is to 
be degraded by a shuffling, truckling trade—a greedy reachirg after 
pounds shillings and pence which will ever after make honest men blush 
for their country. Great Britain has had the magnanimity to retreat 
from a wrong position—a magnanimity which does her ministry honor. 
Let not the United States be behind her in this honorable rivalry. 
et ——___— 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 

The Senate have reached the Revenue Bill, as it passed the House, 
andere this article reaches the eye of the reader will probably have dis- 
posed of it. A report has been submitted from the Treasury Department 
stating the receipts for the first half of the year at $18,968,514, and the 
expenditures at $16,803,613. This does not, of course, include the Ar- 
my and Navy appropriations, as neither bill has passed. The House on 
Monday took up the Army Bill as it had passed the Senate, and non- 
concurred in all the important portions of the Senate’s amendments. 
Thus dispose of, the Bill was returned to the Senate, very nearly inthe 
shape in which it originally passed the House. The Naval appropria- 
tion Bill was on Friday served nearly in the same way by the House, the 
only Senate amendment retained, being that appropriating $100,000 for 
a floating Diy Dock at Brooklyn. 


A bill was introduced into the House on Monday, reducing the per 
diem of members to $6, and the mileage to the same sum for every 
twenty miles. Several ineffectual attempts had been before made to in- 
troduce the bill, and the rules were on Monday suspended 98 to 
43. A motion by Mr. Wise to lay on the table was lost, Ayes 51, Nays 
108. 

An attempt made by Mr. Roosevelt in the House to revive the discus- 
sion of the Bankrupt Bill, was on Saturday lost, the whole subject be- 
ing laid upon the table. 

A bill has been reported in the House, ‘to supply a temporary defi- 
cit or failure in the Revenue Laws.” lt will probably never become a 
law. 

A bill in relation to rates of postage, &c., was ordered to engrossment 
on Saturday in the Senate, but on Monday the vote was reconsidered, 
and the subject postponed. The bill contains some very — and 
some very foolish and impracticable provisions. 

————— 


Insurance Rates.—It is stated in the American that the Insurance 
Companies of this city have reduced their rates since the introduction 
of the Croton water. When the whole reform in relation to the Fire 
Department is carried out, and the young men of our city are relieved 
from the performance of an onerous and unpaid duty, by the appoint- 
ment of firemen as a portion of the regular paid city police, the risk 
will be still less. To this complexion the matter must come at last; 
and this change is not the least among those which the well being of our 
city imperatively requires. ‘ 

———[—— 

K®> A curious error occurred last week in the title of a book in this 
paper—the word corn being printed for coin. Probably the cry of “hot 
corn” disturbed the printer. Other errors, not sv much the printer’s 
fault as the writer’s, happened in the same paragraph; but the mistake 
of speaking too well of one of Mary Howitt’s books is yet to be commit- 
ted. We learn from the Messrs. Appleton that her little stories sell 
wonderfully. 


—$— 

Crry Marrters.—In Board of Alderman on Monday two vetoes were 
received from the Mayor, one opposing the appointment of James H. 
Penny as his chief Marshal, and the other objecting to the ordinance re- 
cently passing depriving the Mayor of the appointment of watchmen.— 
The first document was laid on the table, the second was ordered pub- 
lished in the New York American. The ordinances reducing the 
salaries of city officers, and regulating the Croton Water Works were 
passed. 


) 


*Tue Missixc Secar Grru.—Sunday last was the 52d since the 
mysterious disappearance of Mary Rogers; and the curious in coinci- 
dences did not fuil to remark that it was in al) respects a day similar; 
sultry in the morning, and in the afternoon covled by a violent thunder- 
storm. No traces of the murderers, if, indeed she was murdered, have 
been discovered, and a veil of mystery as impenetrable rests upon the 
transaction, as clothed it when it was first the subject of inquiry. 

ee 
> There are some cases of incendiarism in Rhode Island, which are 
attrilmited to the viler portion of the Dorr party; we do net say suffrage 
party, for there is a wide difference between peaceable advocates of po- 
litical reform and dastardly incendiaries and cowards. 
be at Peekskill in this state. An attempt has been made ynsuccessfelly 
tosteal the guns of one of the artillery companies near Providence. We 
pity the captives, if another insurrection takes place. 
———i——— 
§> On Saturday and Sunday last a false report was current here 
which gave a great deal of pain. 


Dorr is said to 


The substance of it was, that a steam- 
boat explosion had taken place near Nahant, by which twelve persons 
lost their lives. The author of such a hoax deserves to be fired from a 
Paixham gun, as his last report. 
ovement 

Tue Barry Case.—The Supreme Court has issued a peremptory 
order that Mr. Mercein must give up the custody of the child to Mr. 
Barry immediately. Mr. Mercein’s counsel applied for a stay of pro- 
ceedings, with a view of taking the matter up to the Court for the Cor 
rection of Errors. This was denied by the Supreme Court. 


——— 
> The new self-instructing writing book, by the late Jos. Perkins, 
Esq. is well worthy the attention of school teachers. 
a deal of time and trouble in schools. 


Its use will save 
See advertisement. 








Tue Senceant’s Wire.—The next issue from the Brother Jonathan 
Press, in the form of a novel, will be the “ Sergeant’s Wife,” a new 
work by the author of the ‘Flying Dutchman.”’ It has all the bustle and 
vigor of this popular writer, and a portion of its scenes are laid upon the 
element on which the writer has won his best laurels. The sca portions 
of the tale are graphic indeed, and the whole is very interesting. 








Hasyau More.—The Messrs. Appleton have published in a beauti- 
ful miniature edition the “ Private Devotions of Hannah More.” It is 
correspondent in appearaace with the Rasselas, and other standard 
volumes of the miniature library which have met such wide favor for the 
purpose of presentation to friends. 





Tue Principies or Mora iry, and the Private and Political Rights 
and Obligations of Maukind. By Jonathan Dymond. Abridged and 
provided with Questions by Caroline M. Kirkland. New York: C. 
S. Francis. 


The author of this work, Jesathen Dymond, pursued his studies witk- 
in the narrow limits of a linen draper’s shop, from which he drew his 
subsistence. He died of a lingering and painful disease at the age of 
thirty-two. Under the physical disadvantages of his situation, he made 
the most of his moral perceptions and devoted himself unremittingly to 
this little book—a manual which will bear comparison with any other of 
the same character, and is superior to most, for the simplicity of its 
censtruction and language. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. August. New York: Israel Post. 

This number, as usual, is ornamented with two beautiful engravings, 
and a fashionplate. Among its contributors are some of the best writers 
in the land, and some favorites of the American reading public, whe re- 
side on the other side of the water. It continues, as it has long been, a 
favorite with the lovers of polite literature. 


Grauam’s MaGazine. August. New York: Post. 
Prompt in appearance and excellent in contents. 
phia contemporary it has two beautiful engravings. 


Like its Philadel- 





Tue Bostow Miscettasy. Aug. New York: Bradbury & Sodea. 
A fair number, and embellished with a view of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and a plate of miniature portraits of distinguished men. 


Haypy Anpy, No. VII., has been published by D. Appleton & Co. 
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LLL LLL CL A, 


EDITORIAL DISADVANTAGES. 


Two gentlemen in conversation, though they may differ in opinion, will 
tbe careful to coincide in their endeavors to be courteous; and if they 
even dispute upon points of fact will do it in such a manner as to give 
either the privilege of claiming to be misinformed or mistaken, in the event 
of being compelled to acknowledge himself wrong. But the same two gen- 
tlemen, on paper, will proceed as if a misapprehension were impossible, 
and as if, therefore, any departure from strict correctness must be made 
with malice prepense. The character of “liar” is not only indirectly 
imputed, but directly charged. And not only are imputations upon vera- 
city current, but the violation of all the ten commandments is not unfre- 
quently charged upon each other by men claiming to be intelligent and 
(save the mark !) respectable. 

The consequence of this suicidal conduct on the part of conductors of 
the Press is that they have degraded the profession so far, that mem- 
bership of it is prima facie evidence with a large portion of the 
public, mot only against a man’s good breeding, but against his 
character for integrity even. And as a natural effect of this low 
standard to which the newspaper press has fallen as a class, we 
find decent men either withdrawing from it, or earefully conceal- 
ing their connexion with it, in all places where. they are personally 
unknown. Where their private characters are understood and appre- 
ciated, they may present personal claims to offset the misfortune of their 
position, and nullify the odor of disreputability which attaches to their 
profession; but when they are in strange places, fully aware that ac- 
knowledgement of their line of life may expose them to suspicions, they 
wisely remain incognito. 

No class of men divided in itself, with its individual members con- 

tinually employed in villifying each other, can long escape the real pos- 
session of their attributed faults. Men become indifferent to disgraceful 
faults by having them eternally thrown in their teeth ; and, we regret to 
say, that many of the editors in this country have at last succeeded in 
abusing each other into the actual demerits of which they were at first 
falsely accused. There are gentlemen connected with newspapers in this 
city—finished gentlemen in the drawing room, exemplary citizens in pri- 
vate life, upright and honorable in their personal dealings aside from the 
profession, who appear to undergo a complete satanic transformation 
upon crossing the threshold of their editorial closets. They lay aside 
decency with their gloves, and appear to take a blackguard’s truncheon 
in their goose quill. They give currency to language in print which 
they would blush to repeat, and issue as cditorial, stuff which makes 
their ears tingle with shame, when they see a lady or a gentlemanly man 
take it in hand to read. To sum all in a few words, how few, how very 
few are there, of our editorial fraternity, whose characters as writers 
can be spoken of without a qualifying “but.” And the “but” is usually 
as really weak as that which was once so commonly spoken of some of 
the best men among us—good men, with the qualifying “but,’”’ imply- 
ing intemperance. Party spirit would seem therefore somewhat allied 
to the other evil spirit against which crusades have been made so well, 
and so successfully. 

Gentlemen, however, may recover themselves, and will; as the right 
eeling has gone abroad in relation to this matter. But, in the ill repute 
in which the profession stands, and the impression which has been cur- 
rent that a poor personal character is no bar to editorial capacity, cer- 
tain men have crept into the profession from whom the terms of dis- 
grace applied to them by their fellow-editors are no dcetraction.— 
These men have aided still farther to sink the standing of men 

connected with the press, in the eyes of the people, while they 

have actually lowered the business in fact, both individually and by 
example. Better men, under shelter of the enormities of these vagrants, 
their black mail, impertinence, and venality, have learned to do things 
at the mere thought of which they would onee have blushed. 

This homily is quite long enough, and ‘ina few more sentences we 
will dispatch what brought us to the subject. Time was that the accept- 
ance of perquisites and courtesies from other trades were received by 
editors as they fell, not greedily; and all of a questionable shape were 
oftener declined than taken. Editors then preserved the characters of 
gentlemen in their private intercourse, whatever they may have been in 
their papers. Now, with reverence be it spoken, in some parts of the 
country, the conductors of the newspapers have become perfect harpies, 


sacrificing self-respect, decency, and ail personal pride, to habits of plun- 
der. Of course there are honorable exceptions, but too many of the 
members of the profession move and act like respectable paupers, 
while others are avowed banditti, claiming without a blush, that they 
should be feed and fed, to prevent their abuse of better mea than 
themselves. 

If an editor is about to take a journey, he looks about him for the route 
on which he can most conveniently sponge his passage and pay nothing. 
Some even announce their intention to travel, in the newspapers, in order 
that landlords may be on the qui vive to invite them to their houses, and 
stuff them gratis. Once started, watch their papers. If a steamboat, a 
railroad, a coach is pronounced good, in their ‘‘ Editorial Correspon- 
dence,’’ you may be sure that Steadfast Dodge has had in those convey- 
ances nothing to pay for his passage. If a hotel is recommended above 
all others, be sure that the travelling sponge has soaked itself there ; and 
if any thing which the traveller meets upon his route is condemned, it 
is evidence of nothing but that the editor was compelled to pay his way, 
like other people, in some cases, if not in all. 

While big birds fly at large quarries, there are regular grada- 
tions, all the way down, from a railroad to a three cent glass of poor 
liquor~ In the newspaper, the royal “we,” looks the same whether 
written by one manor another. While “we” consider this or that 
important measure an imperative one, “we’’ in the same sheet are de- 
lighted with a particular hatter, or ‘we’ entertain the most 
superlative esteem for the juleps, ginger-beer, corn-plasters, paste- 
blacking, or. cigars of “ our friend,” the manufacturer, of either 
of those articles. “‘ We’ go into long commendations of everything how- 
ever contemptible, that will pay for the notice, or buy the good opinion of 
any person who has influence enough to obtain a place for a puff in the 
columns of a newspaper. 

It is much to be desired that the present undignified and contempti- 
ble manner in which too many newspapers appear, could be reformed, 
and a character more respectable given to the issues of the periodical 
press. The disgusting personalities with which its columns are disfi- 
gured should be done away with ; and to reach this consummation, the 
first step is for editors to keep their personal likes and dislikes, and their 
everlasting presentations of “ self” out of their writings. Let them learn 
to respect themselves as editors, and carry the sentiment of self respect 
into their newspapers, and the desired reformation will be in a fair way 
of accomplishment. 

— i ———— 

Dvetiinc.—Hon. Thomas F. Marshall has written and published an 
awkward shambling defence of duelling, filled with disclaimers of any 
such intention, but tending to that, as far as it tends to any thing. So 


| far as he reasons that Washingtonian Temperance is not accountable for 


his duelling folly, his words are superfluous, for nobody in sane mind puts 
any such responsibility upon the temperance cause ; and so far as he endea- 
vors to defend the society from the ill effects of his conduct his labor is 
equally uncalled for. It is not in his power to injure the temperance 
cause as it is at present urged forward. And it is out of his power by 
any thing but long probation, for him to recover the position he lately 
held. A mortifying coolness was shown toward him upon his return to 
Washington, which will probably be an impressive lesson. 

Upon the subject of duelling we have published in this day’s paper an 
excellent discourse, as delivered in Washington by Rev. S. G. Bullfinch. 
We commend it to the perusal of every body; for if there is one descrip- 
tion of nonsense, the advocates of which are more than other men behind 


the age, it is the nonsense of duelling. 
— 


Tue Bunxer Hitt Monvumenr is at length completed. The corner 
stone was laid by Layfayette, on the anniversary of the battle of Bunkers 
Hill, June 17, 1825—seventeen years ago. Through various fortune it 
is at last completed. Five thousand people went through the formality 
of dining on that occasion, though not more than two thousand of them 
tasted anything eatable, for the capacity of the human stomach was not 
accurately measured by the provider. Of the immense multicude who 
were ptesent at the ceremonies, probably not one suspected that it would 
be seventeen years before the werk would be completed. It is a splendid 
column, and, constructed accerding to the original design. 


/ Say 
Urr’s Dictionary.—No. 12 of this valuable publication is issued 
by the Appletons, leaving only eight more numbers tocomplete the work. 
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MISS HARRIET LIVERMORE. 
To the Editor of Brother Jonathan: 


S1r—I am gratified by your kind peaseras to insert an article for me, | 
no 


(in your Brother Jonathan, ) and shal w commence the subject, re- 
ferring to my letter of the 13th instant, to explain the cause of my pre- 
sent movement. A brief detail of certain events is the most convenient 
way of representing certain motives that have impelled me to go to Je- 
rusalem. I beg leave to say, that I can actually trace my unwearied ex- 
ertions to attain a residence upon the Holy Mountain of the Lord of 
Hosts, as originating from positive evil—yea, and New-York was the 
place, and alas! alas!—a woman was conspicuous in action. 

I suppose the “ Hall of Science,” “ Free Enquirer,” &c. are not quite 
forgotten. In 1828—'30 were not public lectures delivered in some ot 
the theatres by a woman? I was a sufferer in those years, by sickness. 
My poor body was prostrated upon a bed of anguish in this city. I took 
cold by the means uf damp bed linen—my indisposition was aggravated 
by en, ia visiting the States Prison, Washington street, New 
York ; and at last, I was made a cripple by jumping from a wagon op- 
posite the prison gate. This took place in October, 1827. In the sum- 
mer of 1830, I made an attempt t@ expose the woman, whose course so 
distressed me ; but only exposed myself; for I discovered that I could 
neither “ put a hook in her nose,” or “bore her jaw through with a 
thorn.” I had neither “ fish spears to fill her head,” nor a strong “ cord 
to draw out her tongue.”” My attempt was made in Philadelpbia, where 
her ‘‘ breath had kindled coals, and a flame had gone out of her mouth.’’* 
Depressed, yea, there disheartened, I retired to my father’s house, where I 
remained till the summer of '31, and wrote seven Essays on Female Infide- 
lity, which I never published, as religious persons who were my patrons on 
ae occasions, judged me too severe. Beside the Essay on Infidelity, 
I had written a religious novel, and entitled it, “A Wreath from Jes- 
samine Lawn, or Free Grace the Flower that never fades.’’ As the 
winter seasons in Massachusetts were too severe and lengthy for my del- 
icate state of health, my father consented that I should go to the Western 
country; and I left his house in June, 1831. I stopped at Philadel- 
phia to publish my Wreath, hoping it might be the means of diverting 
young minds from the woman’s infidel plan of education, and excite their 
admiration of early piety. I succeeded in getting it through the press ; 
and am happy to say, that my Wreath was quite a favorite among chil- 
dren and youth in the beautiful city of Philadelphia. Here it is impor- 
ed my — cae that my A rcv was still foreboding that some 

ible scenes of j t were t opening upon a despisin 
world; and indeed I had solemn Snsiedintenn, tana Dey of J oa 
was close at hand; but I did not understand the perfect literality of Ga- 
briel’s proclamation concerning the glory of my adorable Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, the Lord. See Luke i: 32, 33. I had always believed that He 
would come again to judge the quick and the dead; but I was not able 
to understand that His judgment on the quick, prior tothe Millennium, 
wastotake place at His personal re-appearing upen earth. Of, course I 
had no clear views of the “signs of the times.’’ In the month of Au- 
gust I called to see a lady, whose piety reflected more of the tender 
compassion and love of Jesus, than any other person I have known in 
my travels; and to this lady I revealed my state of mind. Her discern- 
ing eye beheld me standing at the post of observation, with trembling sus- 
a and she presented me a copy of Mr. Wolff's letter, dated at 
ount Cal and addressed to the Church in England and Ireland, in 
which letter Mr. W. asserts that the Lord Jesus Christ will come in 
the clouds in 1847. Instantly the dark cloud broke that hung over 
my mind. I felt the joys of a young convert spring up in my soul; 
and exclaimed, “ This will do’’—*O! shall I live to see Him de- 
scend,” &c.—from that afternoon to the present moment, I have never 
had one single doubt concerning the second ceming; or I think more 
roperly, the return of Jesus Christ, as pre-millennial. No. Not one 
, t—not one. I regretted that my Wreath was in the Press, as the 
money it must take I thought might be devoted toa better purpose, even 
publishing the Midnight Cry. I however accomplished this object, by 
issuing two thousand copies, and styled my Pamphlet Millennial Tidings, 
No. One. It pleased my Heavenly Father to put it into the heart of 
President Jackson to pay my arrearages on the Wreath in 1832, so I 
was at liberty to devote its profit to paying for the Tidings, and I sold 
some of them, as well as s many copies gratuitously, hoping to 
break the deep slumbers of the wise, and disturb the dangerous sleep of 
the foolish, among the ranks of professed protestants, and dissenting be- 
lievers of the Holy Gospel. 

Perhaps youfteaders are now prepared to opine for themselves con- 
cerning my motives for going to Jerusalem—I take the liberty to say, 
perhaps they are mistaken. In 1951, and ’32, I had no idea, intention, 
or prospect of going to Jerusalem. 

My belief in the speedy return of the Lord Jesus Christ, may be com- 

d to the roots of a wide spreading tree, yea, whose branches extend 
over all the fair fields of prophecy, and among them, one appeared more 
important for me to study than the rest, even the restoration of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel, who have been outcasts from the Lord’s land, for 
the long time of 2520 years. I believed (i still believe it) that the Abo- 
rigines of North and South America, were descendants of the patriarch 
Jacob; and that especially the branches of Joseph, were among the 


* It is a fact that a little girl, eight years of age, sitting upon a door step in 
8th street, was heard to say to her playmates, ‘ there is no God;” and quoted to 
the lectures of the woman. Atofui ! 
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the tribes of red men, on the northern wing of land shadowing with 
wings, portrayed in the 18th chapter of Isaiah. I was desirous of go- 
ing to visit them—yea, to sojourn with them, and share their sorrows. 
I dacived to tell them, that their suffering state would soon be at an end 
—that a Great Deliverer would appear, and save them out of all their 
troubles. I expected that Israel’s wanslated prophet would be sent to 
them, as Herald of the Lord of Hosts, to proclaim His approach; but 
I thought previous to Elijah, a feeble woman might administer a small 
drop of comfort to the afflicted outeast—the Israel of God. I may here 
venture to mention, that from Otober, 1827, to March, 1832, I was a« 
cripple. In the latter month, Mr. Sweet, the natural bone setter, visited 
Philadelphia, and I consented to an operation. Mr. S. put my hip in 
place; and I could walk from that hour as well as before the disaster of 
’27, and have to this day. This remarkable cure I considered a happy 
augury of my success in the voluntary pilgrimage I contemplated enter- 
ing upon; and left Philadelphia early in May, 1832, hoping that ere the 
vernal blossoms of another year, waved in western wilds, I should be er- 
gaged in teaching a few Indian girls, or speaking to the chiefs and war- 
riors the things that concern their redemption from misery and sin. 1 
went first to Washington—acquainted President Jackson with my inten- 
tion—I asserted that the Indians were descendants of Jacob. The Pre- 
sident treated me with much kindness. He described the best route— 
told me to go to General Clarke, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, at 
St. Louis, &c. President Jackson moreover attended my second meet- 
ing in Congress Hall; and afterwards addressed to me a kind note, en- 
closing some money, to assist, as he was pleased to call, my “benevolent 
undertaking.” In the summer of '32, that most fearful pestilence, styled 
the Asiatic Cholera, was sent into this city, and pursued its dreadful 
course onward to the west, causing hearts before sturdy in iniquity, to 
quail at the least symptom of its attack. It may be asked, did I fear 
it? Lreply—I feared the God of Judgment—I feared Him before cho- 
lera came—lI fear Him now. As to the cholera, I did not think it would 
touch me; for my heart was fixed, trusting in the Lord. But the awe 
upon my spirit was solemn as the tomb. 

I was protected .and preserved through many dangers and afflictions, 
tv reach the Cantonment Leavenworth, after much travel up and down 
the Arkansas, previous to entering upon my particular embassy to the 
Kickapoos; and hoped sincerely that I should never return to the 
States; but spend the remnant of my mortal life with the oppressed out~ 
casts in the far West. 


(Continued next week.) 
—— a ———— 

“Wuen Rooves Fart Ovr,” &c.—Revelations are taking place in 
relation to Mormonism, which will probably cause the explosion of that 
pitiful imposture. Certain of the leaders having quarrelled, the conse- 
quence is revelations of their iniquity. The safe way is to believe all 
that one leading Mormen says ill, of another; and in that way the truth, 
or near it, is pretty sure to be reached. Joe Smith, the leader and great 
apostle is accused, justly we doubt not, of a series of attempts upon the 
virtue of females of his sect; and several murders are attributed to him, 
as procured by his machinations and agency. The attempt upon the life 
of ex-Gov. Boggs, of Missouri is stated to have been made at his direc- 
tion; and a requisition has been made for him upon the Governor of Lik- 
nois. Joe, it is stated threatens to resist the civil authority, and defend 
himself by arms. In that case, after election is over, residence in ‘‘Nau- 
voo”’ is likely to become precarious. 

— 


~~ oe 





Fooiisu.—A young man sitting down in an eating house, and using 
such profane exclamations in his conversation with his friend, that nobo- 
dy near him can avoid finding outthat he is no gentleman. Obscene ex- 
pressions are carefully omitted in mixed company, lest the ear of man 
should be offended ; profane expletives are uttered, braving Heaven, be- 
cause they do not so much offend against conventional rules. 

——— a 


{> Two more prisoners, named Chandler and Wait, transported to 
Van Diemen’s Land for participation in the Canada Rebellion, have made 
their escape and returned home. One had escaped before them. 

— 

Tue Unitep IrisoMen, Tuein Lives anp Times. By R. R. Mad- 
den, M. D. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, N. York : 
C, S. Francis. 

A very large edition of this elegantly printed work has been sold by the 
publishers, completely forestalling any imperfect edition which may be 
printed from it, under pretence of a reprint from the English copy. The 
fact that very many of the Irish patriots of '98 sought and found a refuge 
in this country, and that the survivors of these refugees, and their imme- 
diate descendants ure among our most estimable citizens, gives the work 
an additional value in America; and will cause it to occupy an honored 
place in thousands of libraries. Of course a readable edition is preferred. 
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cent. And, with this entire freedom from objection, it had the positive 
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DEATH OF LYNDE M. WALTER. 


We lament the loss of a friend—and shall be forgiven if in the sel- 
fishness of sorrow, and in its eager craving for the attention of others, 
the columns of this paper are made the record of the private grief of 
its conductor. And while we speak of Lynde M. Walter, we are sure 
that none of those who enjoyed his friendship while living, can avoid 
sympathy with the writer, and that the world can but respect those sen- 
timents of grief for the departed in which every one of us has been at 
some time a participant. 

In his public capacity Mr. Walter was widely known as the conductor 
of one of the most uniformly correct and gentlemanly newspapers in the 
United States, or in the world—a sheet which never needed to pass cen- 
sorship before it was placed in the hands of the purest and most inno- 








his reading extensive, and with the modern press but a very few could 
have had a more correct and intimate acquaintance. 

~-Mr. Walter graduated at Harvard University in the year 1817, havin 
been the class-mate of the Hon. Caleb Cushing, and the distinguis 
historian of America, the Hon. George Bancroft. 

The disease which terminated the useful lifé of our lamented friend 
was long in its duration, painful to bear, and gave little or no encourage- 
ment of an ultimate recovery. Yet the prospect of death, at any mo- 
ment, did not destroy the equanimity of his cultivated mind, or lessen 
the number of smiles which greeted those who visited him in the se- 
verity of his trials, He knew that death was the acconipaniment of 
life—that eternity, with all its solemn realities, was before him; and 
that the immortal soul would exist for ever. This was his consolation— 
for he believed in the mercy of an infinite God, and the atoning sacrifice 
of our Lorp anp Saviour Jesus Carist. 



















“ Farewell! thy life hath left surviving love 
A wealth of records and sweet ‘feelings given, 
From sorrow’s heart the faintness to remove 
By whispers breathing ‘less of earth than heaven.’ 


Thus rests thy spirit still on thOse with whom 
Thy step the path of joyous duty trod, 
Bidding them make an altar of thy tomb, 
Where chastened thought may offer praise to God !"" 


merits of sprightliness, thanliness of tone, combined with frankness of 
expression; and comprehensiveness of intelligence, relieved by a judi- 
cious selection of interesting paragraphs, memorabilia, anecdote and 
excerpta. In its criticisms it was the reflex of the matured mind of its 
conductor; in its wit and humor it never by any possibility descended to 
grossness or improper allusion to sacred subjects; and in its influence 
it always was arrayed on the side of guod order in treatment of public 
questions, and in the advocacy of the sterling fireside virtues. 

What the Transcript was among newspapers, the editor was among 
men. The writer of this article knew him intimately and well, and in 
applying to the connexion between us the title of friendship, we feel a 
melancholy pleasure now inthe reflection that it never had with us the 
barren signification which it has too generally received ia the world.— 
His character we knew, and understood, and should, knowing and un- 
derstanding, have loved it, though the man himself had been a stranger. 
But it was our happiness and honor to enjoy his acquaintance from the 
date of our entrance upon the calling in which he was but a short peri- 
od the senior; and the early proofs we received of his courtesy and 
kindness to a stranger were never forgotten in the after reciprocal offi- 


ces of friendship. The qualities cf his mind which invited, perpetuated 
esteem. 





CAPT. KIDD. 


The American Jurist contains an article upon Captain Kidd, which 
goes far to dissipate the wonderful romance which has been connec- 
ted with the name of this celebrated freebooter for the last hundred 
years. The object of the article is to show the imperfect manner in 
which criminal jurisprudence was administered’in former tix es, both 
here and in England, and a considerable portion of it is an extract 
from the records of Kidd’s trial. Leaving out this extract, and a 
few other paragraphs not material to the narrative, the follow. 
ing, as prepared for the Boston Courier, will be read with much 
interest. 


Few names-in the annals of our country have been more familiar 
to every class in the community than that of William Kidd. Child- 
hood has listened with terror to the tales of his unnumbered crimes, 
and eredulous love of gold has sought, with the confidence of as- 
sured success, the ill-gotten treasures which he buried in the lonely 
recesses of the sea-shere. ‘The ballads of the nursery, too, have im- 
mortalized this renowned freebooter of the ocean, and, although it 
was not true that “his name was Robert Kidd,as he sailed,” yet 
‘« most wickedly he did, as he sailed,” and among other things, “ he 
murdered Williain Moore, and left him in his gore, not many leaguea 
from shore,” and when at last justice overtook him, he made a sol- 
emn appeal to “* young and old to see hit die ;” most disinterestedly 
telling them they were ‘* welcome to his gold, for by’t he'd lost his 
soul, and must die.” 

Romance, also, has borrowed from the same store-house, and has 
told us how carefully the treasures which the pirate and his crew 
concealed have been watched over, from time immemorial, by a cer- 
tain grim-visaged personage, who, for a valuable consideration, 
made known its hiding place to that curious gentleman “ Thomas 
Walker.” Although these romantic incidents have made their abi- 
ding impression upon the youthful imagination of thousands, few 
have stopped to draw from the personal history of Kidd, the illustra. 
tion which it affords of the manner in which justice was administered 
in the English courts, a century and a half ago. 

Although fronfa simple perusal of the indictments egainst captain 
Kidd, and the evidence adduced to sustain them, no one would be 
led to imagine that his trial had any connection whatever with the 
political affairs of the country, yet such in fact was the case; and it 
becomes necessary, therefore, to offer a brief explanation of his pre. 
vious history, in order to understand the full degree of importance 
which was attached to his arrest, trial, and conviction as a murderer 
and @ pirate. . 

The first we learn of his history was in 1696. Before that time he 


Although Mr. Walter was not a “ professed christian,” as communi- 
cants are termed, his bearing toward the church was exemplary, and worthy 
of allimitation. He neither alluded loosely or irreverently to the subject 
of religion or its ordinances himself, ner joined in the mirth of those who 
did; and this habit of enlightened reverence for sacred things paved the 
way for the piety and resignation in which he awaited the relief of death. 
For two years he was confined to his apartment—on no day during that 
long period did he sit more than an hour at a time upon a chair, and on 
many days he did not rise from his bed at all. All this suffering he en- 
dured with the gentleness of a martyr, and forbore complaint, lest his ex- 
pressions of grief should increase the pain of his friends at his situation. 


We annex the testimony of his surviving partners in the “ Transcript” to 
his life and character : 


Whilst we mourn for ourselves, our sympathies are with the bereaved 
family of our deceased friend and associate, whose loss cannot be repair- 
ed; but the consolations of religion bring even comfort in the midst of 
sorrow, and teach us that death to the righteous is an emancipation—the 
grave a place of repose, and heaven the inheritance of the devout follow- 
ers of the Saviour of man. te 

Mr. Walter was a native of Boston: he loved the city of his birth,— 
was proud of the institutions on which its character for enterprise, liber- 
ality and patriotism rests; and he gloried in its prosperity. He regard- 
ed the inhabitants as a domestic circle, mutually bound to aid and assist 
each other ; and the leading object of his editorial labor was to diffuse 
useful knowledge, and meres? the amount of human happiness at home. 
In avoiding the arena of political strife in the late excitement which agi- wr : wa 
tated the United States in their whole length and breadth, he by no means eo pein ere paar sleet rye ket Goad og 
eonceded his own individual opinions. No, he was a fearless advocate a fe ee of. the numerous acts of piracy which had been one. 
for what he considered the true policy of our country—consistent, bold, ciiekon the high seas, especially in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
ara obsess) mute laraeteedages rhatgebnae keyate 1 meee and the attention of the ene iho, of England was particularly di. 
Although he might have differed with many of his editorial neighbors in osahid as Ua deineie af ones ting the evil he war, which lied a 
oe Wi ey pier eka 9 | terminated by the peace of Ryswick in 1697, had given rise to an 

r. Walter died on Sabbath evening, July 24, 1842, at the age of 45, 2 : t'lepalized piracy called “ privateering,” many of 
after a —— + two — partons 4 : Pome omy - aged he creates cnclareihenier ne aonb rine g tan ot, Pod 
father, and a devoted sister—who are called upon to mourn the loss o y : ‘ 
an only son, and only brother, the hope of future years, and the object of om ew an os to ue ao dain en em 
the purest and dearest affections of the heart; it being precisely twelve any of these privateers ; ; 1 a ee : - - 

ears to a day since we jointly issued the first number of the Boston | ered their true character, and waged war in inately upun what- 

vening Transcript,—July 24, 1830. He was a man of industry, sobri- | ever vessels came in their —. Peas et Wat otk 
ety, courtesy, and marked gentlemanly deportment, who we are sure Under the administration of governor Fletcher of New-York, 
never, knowingly, injured a human being. His literary taste was good, | many of these piratical vessels sailed from ports within his govern. 
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ment, and Smollett, in his history { England, gravely affirms that 
* during the war, the colonics had grown rich by piracy.” Upon 
the removal of Fletcher from his government, the king resolved to 

appoint some one who would be certain to adopt efficient measures 

to break up the system of piracy which had become so alarming ; 

and for this purpose commissioned lord Bellamont, a nobleman of 

high rank, as governor of New-York, and soon after added the provin- 

ces of Massachusetts and New-Hampshire to his jurisdiction. It was 

proposed to fit out a naval expedition to take command of the enter- 

prize. By a singularand most unfortunate fatality, Kidd was the person 

so selected. He was then in London, and was highly recommended for 

the place by Mr. Livingston of New-York, who had known him 

there, and happened then to be in London, where he was consulted 

upon the subject by lord Bellamont. 

It was proposed to fit out a government ship of thirty guns, to be 
manned with a hundred and fifty men, But there were so many 
difficulties interposed by the admiralty that the expedition, as a pub- 
lic one failed, and a private adventure was planned as a substitute. 
It had two objects in view, one to cruise against the French with a 
commission as a privateer. The other to seize and send home for 
trial all who had been engaged in piratical enterprises, and high ex- 
pectations were raised of making the adventure a profitable one. 
' Mr. Livingston offered tu be concerned with captain Kidd in one fifth 
of the vessel, and to be bound for the faithful execution of his com- 
mission. The king not only countenanced the enterprise, but was 
to share one tenth in the profits so confidently anticipated to result 
from it. Several of the nobility took shares in the adventure, among 
whom were the duke of Shrewsbury, the earls of Romney and Ox. 
ford, and lord chancellor Somes. 

The chief management of the affair was entrusted to lord Bella- 
mont, through whom the commission of Kidd was regularly issued. 
Under this he sailed from Piymouth for New-York in April, 1690, 
ina ship called the Adventure Galley. On his way thither he took a 
French ship which he carried into New. York, where she was con- 
demned, and there he enlisted a large number of men by promising 
them a share of the prizes he might take. His whole crew, in the 
end, consisted of about one hundred and fifty men. Bellamont did 
not reach New-York tili nearly two years after Kidd had sailed from 
England, and found, on arriving there that, instead of having exter- 
mirated piracy, the man whom he had commissioned for that purpose 
had become the terror of the ocean, by the bold and indiscriminate 
war which he had been carrying on against the vessels of all nations. 
Sueh an issue of an expedition, which the ministry and leading whigs 
had originated, could hardly fail to bring reproach upon its authors, 
especially when party spirit was asrife as it then was in England. 
Lord Somes, though of long tried worth and great sagacity as a po- 
litical leader, was particularly obnoxious to the tories, and afver hold- 
ing the great seal for seven years was, by their instigation, dismissed 
from office. 

In 1701, he, with the earls of Portland and Oxford, were impeach- 
ed for high crimes and misdemeanors, and one of the articles against 
the late chancellor was his connection with the late captain Kidd. 
Kidd was even examined at the bar of the house of commons, with a 
view to make evidence against the ministry, but the attempt to con- 
nect him with them, in any way calculated to impeach their m ral 
or political character, wholly failed. ‘The commons did not pursue 
their articles of impeachment, and no trial was ever had upon them, 
and when the trial of Kidd took place, the entire innocence of all 
who were interested in the enterprise which had been intrusted to 
him was conclusively established. 

The course which Kidd pursued, after returning to New-York, 
with his augmented crew, was directed to the Indian Ocean, where 
he made many rich prizes, and having divided his booty with his 
ctew, about ninety left him, and engaged in other similar adventures. 
He thereupon burned his own vessel, and embarked in one of his 
ee for the West Indies. Here he purchased a sloop, and leaving 

is prize tn charge of a part of his crew, he sailed with tie remaindcr 
for New England, and with a strange degree of foolhardiness ven- 
tured to appear openly in Boston, and to engage in traffic there. 


As soon, however, as his arrival there was known, he was sent for 
by the government, and required to render an account of what he had 
done under his commission, within three days. As he failed to com- 
ply with this order, an officer was sent to arrest him on the 6th of 
July, 1699, but Kidd, being determined not to surrender, drew his 
sword upon the officer, and only submitted after he was overpowered 
by superior force. The governor made no delay in sending notice of 
his arrest to England, and so important was it deemed to seeure him 
from escape, that a man.of-war was fitted out for the purpose, and 
ordered to Boston tu bring him to England. 

Upon his being arrested in Boston, his plate and other valuable 
property was seized in New-York, but subsequently given up by the 
government to his wife, upon her representation that she had come 
honestly by it. True to her character as a woman and a wife, she 
came to Boston and visited her husband in prison, and made a most 
urgent application to the governor to extend favor towards him, This 
application, as well as that for the restoration of her property, is 
among the curious papers preserved in the secretary's office of the 
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commonwealth. The same ill-fortune, which first involved the min- 
istry in a connection with Kidd, attended their efforts to remove him 
to England. The vessel sent out for the purpose after encountering 
tremendous storms, was obliged to put back without reaching her 
destination, and it was openly charged that they dared not bring the 
matier to the test of a public trial. Kidd, however, together with 
one Bradish, a famous pirate, was at length sent home, where he 
was indicted and put upon his trial for murderand piracy. ‘This did 
not take place until the eighth of May, 1701, although, as has been 
stated, his original arrest was made nearly two years_prior to that 
date. 





s * * * * * . 


In regard to the charge of murder, of which he was convicted, it 
seems to have been the result of a hasty brawl between him and his 
gunner, William Moore, and at this day woul@have been regarded 
as an act of manslaughter only. The blow which caused his death 
was inflicted with a bucket, and was given in consequence of irrita- 
ting language used by the deceased towards his commander in am 
angry dispute. 

It made, however, but little practical difference with the prisoner, 
whether the verdict in this instance was right or wrong, for upon each 
of the five indictments which followed, he was convicted, and a 
general sentenee of death was pronounced upon him. Eight of his 
associates were convicted and sentenced at the same time, but Kidd 
protested to the last, that be had been sacrificed by perjured witness- 
es. This sentence was soon after exccuted upon him, and the name 
of “Captain Kidd” has ever since been associated in the legends of 
our early history, with that of the powers of darkness and the un- 
solved mystery of countless heaps of buried treasure. 


I 


Cure ror Hypropiosia.—The Austrian government has recently 
published the following notifications upon the employment of a re- 
medy incase of hydrophobia :—‘* Whenever a person has been bitten 
by a dog, the under surface of the tongue is examined, and the sub- 
lingual veins are generally found to be considerably swollen. They 
are openéd, and the blood is allowe< to flow until it stops of itself.— 
The patient is then ordered to take twenty-five grains of Gentiana 
Crociata. This is the strongest dose, but it should be varied accord. 
ing to the age and constitution of the patiént and the intensity of the 
disease. It should be cut up into small pieces, and pounded into a 
mortar with water until a clear solution is obtained. It should be 
taken during nine days consecutively, before breakfast in the morn. 
ing. Atthe same time the bite should be treated in the following 
manner:—If the patient has only been recently bitten, the wound 
should be washed with spirits of rosemary, and then dressed with a 
plaister composed of two portions of flour of rye and one portion of 
the wood of the juniper tree finely pulverised, with a sufficient quan- 
tity of brandy to bring it to the consistence of a thick paste. If the 
wounds be deep and dangerous, then equal portions of the two first 
substances may be taken. If the hydrophobia has already assumed 
a violent aspect, the patient must be encased in a straight waistcoat, 
in order to prevent him doing mischief either to himse!f or others.— 
The above remedies must be applied, taking thirty grains of the 
root of Gentiana Crociata, instead of twenty-five grains. It will oc- 
casionally be found necessary to resort to force to induce the pa- 
tient to swallow the medicine. At the expiration of three hours the 
dose must be repeated. Should the patient not come to his senses 
after the second dose, an entire root must be placed in his mouth 
with great precaution. ‘The patient will chew it with avidity, and if 
he swallows the remainder of it, it may be looked upon as a favorable 
symptom. The veins should not be opened unless the patients are 
tranquil, or have partially or entirely recovered their senses. As soon 
as the blood has ceased to flow, some broth should be given to the 
patient, who will then fall into a deep sleep, in which state he will 
romain for eight or ten hours. During this sleep a glutinous mu- 
cous will collect in the mouth, which it is very important, and indeed 
essential, to be removed.” 


ee eee 


Tue Licut Sovererys.—Itis not trac, that the very hot weather 
has led to the Queen’s proclamation on the subject of ‘ sweatin 
sovereigns.” We understand that Sir Peter Laurie has placed al 
his ready cash in an ice house, in order to keep the gold from getting 
into a violent perspiration from the intense heat that has been lately 
prevalent. After the allusion to “‘ sweating sovereigns’ we can per- 
fectly understand the meaning of parties betting ‘a cool thousand,” 
which, of course, means a thousand pounds that haye hot been sweat. 
ed.— Punch, 


————— 


Why Saracens’ Heans Loox so Fizrcz.—Do not undervalue 
an enemy by whom you have been worsted. When our countrymea 
came home from fighting with the Saracens, and were beaten by 
them, they pictured them with buge, big, terrible faces, as you stil! 
sec the sign of the Saracen’s head is, when, in truth, they were like 
other men. But this they did to save their own credit.” —WSelden’s 
Table Taik. 
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A DISCOURSE ON DUELLING. 
Delivered in Washington City, on Sunday, July 17th, 1842. 


BY S. G. BULFINCH, PASTOR OF THE CHURCH. 
Exodus: xx, xiii—‘* Thou shalt not kill.” 

Why should the pastor of a christian congregation select these words 
for histheme? The great law which is thus briefly and emphatically 
declared, meets with universal assent among civilized nations, and its 
violation, in that form to which the name of murder is commonly at- 
tached, is punished every where with the utmost rigor of human law.— 
Whence then is the occasion to enforce, in an enlightened age, in a 
peaceful country, in a christian community, obedience to this obviously 
just and universally venerated prohibition ? 

There exists, my frien@s, notwithstanding our boasted civilization and 
christianity, cause enough for bringing the command of our text to your 
notice. The practice of duelling sull exists, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts that have been made for its suppression. It is a practice of which 
we know not whether we should most be struck by its absurdity or its 

atrocity. We sometimes call it the relicof a barbarous age; but in thus 
styling it, we do injustice to our forefathers of centuries past. With 


| 


! 
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them, the duel was a judicial combat, a solemn appeal to heaven, which | 


was expected to decide by its overruling Providence, en the merits of 
some case toointricate for human tribunals. The view was erroneous, 
for God has nowhere authorised us to tempt his providence, and strive 
to extort from him a decision of our earthly contests; but it was a view 
at least possessing some dignity, some consistency. 
ducted, the duel possesses neither. 

Against this evil my observations will now be directed. And I con- 
ceive that it is a suitable theme for the remarks of the pulpit, because 
it is by public opinion aloné that the practice of duelling now stands ; it 
is by public opinion alone that it must fall. 

Mtl. us first for a few moments contemplate this law, Thou shalt not 
ill. 

This is the explicit command of God. It occurs in the midst of that 
sacred and comprehensive code, which was delivered under circum- 
stances of seus solemnity, to the Israelites who gathered at the foot 
of Sinai. idely distinguished from the common precepts of the law, 
the Ten Commandments formed the basis of all other legislation for the 
chosen people. Nor were they intended for the chosen people alone.— 
Under the new dispensation, the law in question was explicitly adopted 
and re-enacted by our Saviour, with an extension of meaning, to include 
in its prohibition not only murderous acts, but vindictive thoughts and 
feelings. “Think not,” said he, “that I am come to destroy the law. 
T am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” “ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said by them of old time, Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judgment. But I say unto you, whoso- 
ever shall be angry with his brother without a cause, shall be in danger 
of the judgment.” The whole spirit of Christianity indeed, that spirit 
which pervades every page of the New Testament, the spirit of love, 
and meekness, of mercy and forbearance, sanctions the dictate of God’s 


As at present con- 


more ancient law. The great truths of the universal brotherhood of the | saults, or of being sacrificed in the first moment of passion by the ven- 


human race, of the inestimable importance of the human soul,—the 
fact of our common sinfulness, and need of divine mercy, the fact that 
Q Saviour hath died, alike for us and our enemies,—all these unite their 
testimony to the utter opposition which exists between christianity and 
that spirit which seeks the blood of a fellow being. 

But it is not in the Bible alone that we read the *prohibition, Thou 
shalt not kill. Is is inscribed on the page of nature, in the handwriting 
of God. What is man, that his fellow-man should dare to deprive him 
of life? Contemplate his frame, and see there the masterpiece of divine 
wisdom as displayed in the visible world. Observe with the anatomist 
the complex’ structure of the eye, or with the painter, strive to fix its 
glance, and transfer its varying expression te the canvass. Study the 
human system part by part, then place before your view the perfect 
whole, the form glowing with health and vigor, and ask if you have the 
right, by a sudden blow, to drive from that form its mysterious occu- 
pant, the soul, and reduce this glorious work of the Almighty to a life- 
less mass, to be turned into. corruption, and blended with the earth be- 
neath your feet? And that mysterious occupant, that soul, which your 


| which would result from legal conviction. 


| 


_ honor whose standard of action is the mere 
_ variable in its nature to have its sanction ple 
Own consciousness must tell you is immortal and responsible, have you | 


the right to deprive that spirit of its earthly existence, of the pleasures, | 


the opportunities it here enjoys, of time to repent of sin, and to prepare 
for the awful change? No. The command, Thou shalt not kill, is ad- 
dressed not only to the believer in revelation.—It is the dictate of nature 
and of conscience to all who bear the human form. 

I deny not that this law has exceptions. Whatever may be the case 





* Wasnincton City, July 18, 1842. 
My Dear Weiv:—The accompanying discourse pleased me so much as to 
induce me to beg of the Rev. author a copy for the press: and, as it relates to 


hereafter, I deny not that at present, in the imperfect state of civiliza- 
tion which now exists, life may justifiably be taken in defensive war, 
and in extreme cases, for the punishment of crime. We may regard 
both these cases as exempted from the general prohibition, from the fact 


_ that the same code—the law given by Moses to the Jews, which contain- 


ed that prohibition, contains also commands which imply such an ex- 
ception. The right too of defending ourselves when in dunger, other- 
wise unavcidable, even to the death of our enemy, is established by the 
same natural consciousness to which I appealed in support of the gene- 
ral principle. The admission of these exceptions will prove, I trust, 
that it is in no spirit of ultraism, in deference to no new and question- 
able theery of morals, that I place the custom of duelling in coMtrast to 
the eternal law of God. I preach on this subject no new doctrine ; but 
I would have the community realize the truth of principles whose au- 
thority they dare not deny, however they may disregard it. 

The prohibition then of reason and of Scripture is directed against 
the killing of a fellow man, without public authority, under any cireum- 
stances except the extreme case of self-defence. 

“ Thou shalt not kill.” It is no excuse for a violation of this awful 
law, to say that we have been injured We are not in a state of unreg- 
ulated nature, where the punishment of our injuries is left in cur own 
hands. Against most forms of injury the laws protect us, and if through 
the defect of human law, there are still some wrongs for which no rem- 
edy is provided, the cases can be few indeed where such an offence can 
deserve the punishment of death. By the practice of duelling, the pen- 
alty of death,—the highest known to human laws, has been inflicted 
often for some trifling offence in language, yes, in some cases where the 
injury was so minute that the best judges ditiered in their opinion in what 
it consisted. Add to this that the party offended is as liable to receive 
the punishment as the guilty, and it will anpear that there is but little 
apology for the custom in its supposed use for supplying the deficiencies 
of human laws. It sets those laws at defiance and brings them into con- 
tempt,—it applies their heaviest penalties to the slightest wrongs, and it 
subjects the injured party to the probable reception of still greater 
injury. Admirable institution for the administration of perfect jus- 
tice ! 

But if it rendered certain the punishment of the guilty, and that in just 
proportion to his crime, still there stands the law of God, with its clear 
and stern prohibition, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not kill.” The few exceptions which 
are admissible, are distinctly marked. Beyond them, what line can be 
drawn, or who shall authorize us to draw the line, that will include duel- 
ling, but exclude assassination? If we defend the former on the ground 
of previous injury, how shall we condemn the latter? And where find 
our authority for either, in defiance of the express law of the Most 
High ? 

It is not an excuse for our violation of that law, that we expose our- 
selves to equal danger. So far from being an excuse, it is an aggrava- 
tion of the offence. We have no more right to throw away our own 
lives than those ef others. We add the guilt of suicide to that of seek- 
ing another’s life. To apply again the illustration already introduced, is 
the assassin justified because of the danger to which his act exposes 
him? He incurs the hazard of falling by the hand of him whom he as- 


geance of those around; to say nothing of the ultimate punishment 
Yet who in his case balances 
the courage he displays against the crime he commits, or absolves him 
of guilt because he has put his own life in jeopardy ? 

But here I shall be told the distinction is so wide that it is foul wrong 
to class together deeds so utterly different in character. The duelist acts 
upon the principles, and in strict conformity to the rules of honor. In 
reply to this defence we must observe, that it is impossible to venerate 


' too highly the principles of true-honor;—that honor which forbids us to 


do any thing unworthy of a man,—that honor whose standard is perfec- 
tion, whose guide is the unchanging will of God. This is the honer 
which will prevent a man from defrauding another, even in the most tri- 
fling particular,—the honor that will remember and observe a promive 
once made, though every ene else had forgotten it, the honor which is 
satisfied not by seeming, but by being, true and brave and kind. But the 
inion of the world, is too 
ed in justification of any 


practice. And in regard to the two means for the redress of wrongs 


| which I have nuw brought in comparison, this same principle of worldly 


honor, which now defends the one, formerly defended the other. 
Every reader of history knows that in Italy, about three hundred 
years since, the reparation of wounded honor was sought by assas- 
sination, at least as commenly and as unscrupulously, as it is among 
us by duelling. If an individual of that class by which the laws 


of honor were acknowledged, hed received an injury, he entrus- 


a popular topic, and one that, just now, is somewhat prominent in the fhinds of | 


our people, I trust that, inconformity with your usual practice in such matters, 


you will be willing to epread it before your numerous readers, in the columns of 
the Brother Jonathan. 


I remain, most truly, 
Your friend, and obedient servant, 
J. F. O. 
* 





_ be enforced. The public sentiment di 


ted his cause to the dagger of some professional bravo, of whom 
there were always enough ready for employment of the kind. Against 
this practice then, as against duelling now, severe laws were enacted ; 
but for th#same reasons which exist at , ear se laws could seldom 

not sanction them ; and the in- 


| dividual, whose known enemy had mysteriously disappeared, walked 


\ 


forth, while it was impossible to prove against him a crime, of which 
notwithstanding every one knew him to be guilty. And had one of this 
class been reasoned with upon the atrocious nature of the revenge which 
himself and others employed, he would have replied in modern language | 
that he knew the greatness of the evil, but that he could not free himsel¢ 


—————— rl ————— 
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from the customs of his age;—that in the opinion of others, his honor re- 
quired satisfaction, and that his participation in the common wrong was 
thus his misfortune, not his fault. 

if such an excuse was not properly available in the case described, it 
is not now. It is not a sufficient apology fer the evil, that honor sanc- 
tions it, or that public opinion requires it. We are not placed here, en- 
dued with our high powers, invested with the dignity of lofty human 
nature, intelligent, judging, contemplative beings, to be dependent on 
each others’ breath. If public opinion required you to abandon a friend 


who had been faithful to you, should it be obeyed? IL admit the diflicul- | 


ty of resisting its mandates, but I believe there are few of those who 
yield to them on this subject who would not find strength to resist if 
they did not themselves share the erroneous opinion before which they 
bow. But if I am not mistaken, there is an error in regard to the strict- 
ness of public opinion on the subject before us. It is bu: too true that 
the general sentiment justifies the duellist; but it has become so far en- 
lightened that he who declines to fight, placing that refusal upon consci- 
entious motives, will be sustained by the right feeling of numbers, unless 
his previous conduct and general character have been such as to stamp 
his alleged reason with hypocrisy. 

The grand excuse, however, alleged by the duellist for his conduct, is 
that which he would thus express. ‘I am not, I do not claim to be, a 
religious man. I do not call myse!f a Christian. My conduct, then, is 
not to be judged by the rules of Christianity. I ackaowledge the stand- 
ard of honor and that alone, as my rule.” This specious argument de- 
serves to be considered with some attention. 


How does such reasoning represent the authority of our Saviour and 
of his gospel to be exerted? The idea in the mind of him who urges it 
is plainly this,—that the Founder of Christianity came indeed to estab- 
lish his peculiar church ot community among mankind, but that this 
community consisted only of those who thought proper visibly to unite 
themselves with it, that it is optional to every one to take this step or 
net as he may think best, and that the laws of Christianity have no au- 
thority except over those who have thus declared their own subjection to 
them. Now against this representation must I, in the name of all 
Christian sects, of the truth, of the Saviour hi:mselt, and the blessed 
Father who sent him, most solemnly protest. Such a conception is too 
widely prevalent, and it does incalculable harm in many other ways be- 
sides that which has now called it to our attention. “I do not pretend 
to be religious; I do not acknowledge the authority of religion over me ;”’ 
says the youth, and plunges into the vortex of dissipation. ‘I do not 
claim the character of a religious man; my conduct is not to be judged 
by the strict rules of the gospel;"’ says the grasping slave of averice, as 
he counts the gains of dishonesty or extortion. Is it so then? Is the 
law of Christ only binding on those who think proper to acknowledge 
it? Did the Son of Man come to form an association perfectly volun- 
tary in its nature, which none was required to join unless he was 
inclined to; and has his law no authority over those without ?— 
It is not so. The voice of our Saviour, and of God speaking 
by him, is that of absolute authority. 


said St. Paul, “he commandeth al! men, everywhere, to repent.” Are 


we independent of the Almighty, that we can put his laws aside, and | 


say that our conduct is not to be judged by them, because we have not 


thought proper to acknowledge them? Did nothe create us? Does not | 


he sustain our existence in every breath we draw? Are we not his, un- 
conditionally, and inseparably, his? And shall we fancy that our obliga- 
tion to obey him depends on whether we think proper to call ourselves 
religious men? It may be admitted indeed, that if not professedly 
members of the Christian Church, our misconduct is not, so far as it 
otherwise would be, disgraceful and injurious to the cause of religion; 
but even here we eannot altogether avoid our responsibleness. Born and 
educated in a Christian land, with Christian influences all around us, the 
infidel, if we prove uiworthy, points to us with triumph, as manifesting 
the inefficiency of the Christian system for the purpose of rendering 
mankind good and happy. We are responsible, we cannot but be re- 
sponsible, to the religion of our Saviour, for the degree of support which 
our conduct gives or denies to it. We are responsible to our Creator for 
our neglect of the laws of tha: Saviour, whom he hath declared to be his 
well-beloved son. 

Bat the argument may be varied. “I am a man of the world,” the 
objector answers, ‘I have not satisfied myself that your religion is true.” 
Perhaps he may go further, and declare his decided disbelief in that re- 
ligion. And what will this avail him? Is that hesitancy or that disbe- 
lief, the result of careful and candid examination? How many of those 
who urge this plea in extenuation of their deeds of violence, have ever 
made the evidences of Christianity the subjects of examination? Yet 
those evidences are within their reach, in the works of the wise, and still 
more impressively in the experience of the good,—nay, in their own ex- 
perience, which shows them how entirely all the best influences which 
exert themselves among mankind, emanate from Christianity. Their 
blindness then is voluntary. They have closed their eyes while the light 
is shining all around them; they have no right to avail themselves of 


" their own wrong, to excuse their disregard of the laws of Christianity 


by their predetermined ignorance of the authority by which those laws 
are sanctioned. 


And on whatever grounds their indecision with regard to the reception 
of Christianity may rest, they can hardly claim such infalibility as to de- 
ny that it is possible, after all, that religion may be true. The com- 


“This,” said the sacred — 
voice from heaven, “this is my beloved son, hear ye him.” “Now,” 





mand, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” sanctioned as it is by the voice Of nature, 

may have come from God. And with that command, the awful warnings 

of punishment hereafter, which are denounced against determined diso- 

bedience in the scriptures, may possibly have been sanctioned by the Al- 

mighty. And if these things be possible, is it not their part, as men pos- 

sessed of understanding, so far to regard that possibility, as to shrink 
| from the perpetration of an act like that in question? That act involves, 
| if the principles of religion be true, at once the most direct violation of 
the law of God, and the risk of being summoned to aaswer for that vio- 
lation, without a moment for repentance and preparation. There may be 
worse crimes than that of the duellist; but surely in this characteristi¢ of 
bold defiance to the Ged of Heaven and earth, it surpassed all else with- 
in the compass of human action. 

I have thus, my friends, endeavored to answer the various excuses 
which are made by the duellist for his violation of the law, ‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.” My remarks might be extended, and the subject treated upon 
the ground of expediency. It is sufficient here to refer to the pretence 
that duelling is necessary to restrain certain classes within the bounds of 
decorum ; and in opposition to this pretence, te the fact of the general 
courtesy in social intercourse, prevalent in that section of our country in 
which duelling is unknown. I might expatiate upon the evils which this 
sanguinary custom produces, point to the long array of the generous and 
_ noble, who have been cut off in the midst of their days, in the fulness of 
| their usefulness,—to the wife, at one moment happy in all that can give 
| charms to existence,—the next, overwhelmed with misery on the sad 
| 
| 


intelligence of her husband’s fall, of that act which was, to him she had 

honored and loved, at once the crime and its punishment. I might dis- 

play before you the feelings of the survivor, the man who for some trifling 
| cause has taken the life of a fellow being. Can he go where the recol- 
lection of that deed shall notmeet him? Can he, without anguish, pray 
to his God fer merey, who showed no mercy to his fellow man ? 

But time permits us not to dwell onthoughts like these. Rather 
would I place distinctly before you the argument which I have chiefly 
endeavored to enforce, that the practice in question is against the direct 
and positive law of God. His sacred voice should be suilicient for his 
children, to hear and .» obey. 

My friends, the practice of duelling, absurd as it is admitted to be, and 
criminal as I trust that it has now been proved, rests alone on public 
opinion. By public opinion then must it be put down. Our duty then, 
and it is a duty which rests on every one, is to do our part inthe forma 
tion and expression of a correct public opinion on the subject. It is a 
task which requires firmness. We must dare to differ from the expressed 
sentiment of the community, if that sentiment sanctions wrong. It is 
our sacred, indispensable duty, as friends of man, as servants of God, to 
avoid giving the sanction of our approbation, in public or in private, to 
the course of the duellist. Whatever is worthy, let us treat with due 
honor; but let us not extend our undistinguishing admiration to what is 
dene in bold defiance of the laws of man and of God. Rather, on every 
suitable occasion, let our sentiments be made known, moderately indeed, 

decidedly, in utter opposition to this fatal evil. There are enough 
who think aright on this subject, if they dared to speak their thoughts, 
| to exercise an important influence onthe community. Let such come 
out and take the stand they ought to assume. Then will he who is hesi- 
| tating between right and wrong perceive that public opinion is not en- 
tirely on the wrong side; that if he sacrifices his duty to his country and 
| his God for the sake of human applause, he will not gain, undivided, 
| even the prize which he seeks, for that he will lose the applause not only 
| of his own conscience, but of many whose approbation he would most 
| highly value; that if on the other side, he dares to do right, he will find 
} 


enough to ye XR whose approval will far counterbalance the con- 
tompt of the eontemptible. 

With one reflection more, I bring these remarks to their conclusion. It 
may be difficult for one who has become already involved in strife, to 
extricate himself from it except by the blood-stained path of the duel- 

| list; but how much easier to avoid the beginnings of strife! Let Chris- 
tian principles, er even those of common sense, and ordinary courtesy, be 
your guide in daily intercourse with your fellow men, and the temptation 
will in all probability never be yours, to violate the sacred law of God, 
| “ Thou shalt not kill.” 








————< 

Pecviianittes or Genius.—Tycho Brahe, diverted himself with po- 
lishing glasses for spectacles; Balzac’s favorite amusement was that of 
making crayons; Rehault loved to wander from shop to shop to see va- 
rious mechanics at their labor; Montaigne found a playmate in his cat ; 
Cardinal Richelieu delighted at playing leap-frog with his servant; Pope 
wasted his time in trying to paint; Politian was never so happy as when 
singing to his lute; the ingenious physician, Dr. Harrington, only lived 
| when vociferating catches and glees; Dr. Arne’s greatest enjoyment was 
writing poetry; Rosseau relieved his literary studies with the alternative 
_ of composing melodies; and Philidor was even a greater chess-player 
| than a musician.— The Concert Room. 

rr 

Money-marxet.—Gold was in a feverish state owing to the pro- 
cess of sweating, and parties who expected to find money extremely 
heavy were surprised at its uncommon lightness, which they only 
perceived when bringing it into the market. Sovereigns with the 
coupons (or little pieces) cut out were freely offered for 20s., and as 
freely declined, and many persons made fruitless endeavors to turn 
the scale by filling in the crevices.—Punch. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for July. 


THE JEWISH MARRIAGE. 


“ My shildren, gader yourshelves round my kneesh, and I vill tell 
you a pratty little sthory of a shircumshtansh vich vonce happened 
to our peoplesh.” : 


* It vas a long, long time ago, and did not take plashe in dis shtupid 





country of England, vere de Normansh, and plagueth take ’em, vere | 


killing and robbing our fader’s et that time, but in de beautiful coun. 
try called Shpain—you know, vere de orangesh come from.” 

** We have always been partial to de Spanish,” here remarked 
Rabbi Sloman, a young wag, whose impudence has raised him from 
the duty of carrying the bag, to that of seizing upon the luckless 
strect-passenger in Holywell street, and dregging him into the shop 
of Mr. Aiminadab, Sloman’s worthy employer. 

“Get out, Rabbi Sloman !” said the venerable Solomons ; “ you 
vill shplit my oid shides vid laughing, you vicked rogue, you ; leaf 
me to mysheif, and to tell my shtory my own vay.” Rachel, Miriam, 
pretty peach-cheeked Rose Moss, and the rest of the dark-eyed girls 
of Jewry, gathered round the venerable old man, and turning their 
lovely backs upon the punster, plainly shewed that they considered 
his pleasantry in this instance (as, indeed, in many others) exccssive- 
ly ill-timed. 

Sloman, rather rebuffed, went to the window,,and pretended to be 
intensely occupied by a green coat with brass buttons, that was light- 


ed up by the last rays of the sun, on the Dpposite side of Holywell. | 
street to that on which the good old Solomons sate, with his grand. | 


daughters and friends about him. The patriarch meanwhile (whose 
accent we may pretermit, for the language of a kindly soul, be it that 


of a Turk, Jew, or cockney, shall never be ridiculed by us,) contin- 
ued his little tale. 


‘In the beautiful city of Grenada, and in the reign of Bobadil Ei 
Chico, there lived a worthy man of our peuple, Jehoiadah, the son of 
Jonadab, who was the physician of Bobadil! the king. 

‘* He was a learned man, and guod, and, withal, a famous leech. 
Many a time he had arrested— 

' _ (“ O, fie! its’h low to talk about de shop,” said a gentleman from 
Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane.) 

“ — Had arrested the angel of death, as he was in the very act of 
seizing his prey; dragging him away from the gaping wounds of 
warriors, w brave blood he was drinking ; tearing him from the 
fair breasts of young maidens,who were withering in his icy embra- 
ces ; or from the innocent bosoms of little babes, that were choking 
and dying under his horrible grasp. Ile was a famous doctor, in a 
word, loved throughout the land, and, moreover, as jovial in humor 
as he was handsome in person and wise in experience and wit. 

“* Bobadil the — would take no other physic but his, and loaded 
him with wealth and honor, and the nine hundred and ninef-nine 
ladies of the king’s court had to the full as high an opinion of him. 
Many 2 white arm, my dears, was held out, for no other purpose, as 
I fear, but that the handsome doctor might feel its trembling, sill 

ulse ; many a veil was withdrawn, that the famous Jehoiadah might 
ve a glimpse, not so much of the tongue, but of the lovely face of 
he wearer. 

** But he did not care for? the prettiest faces of the court, nor did 
he value all the honors and jewels that the king gave him half as 
much as one little jewel he had at home, and that was Sarah, the 
daughter of Adonijah, the sonof Benjamin. Nog Sarah was Jeho- 
iadah’s wife. 

“‘ My dears, how shall I describe her beauties to you? There is 
little Moses here, at my knee; who sells sealing-wax, at the coaches 
—Sarah’s lips were as red, and her hair as black, as the very best of 
his ware ; each eye shot out rays of brilliance like a six-bladed knife, 
but they wounded nobody ; her voice was as sweet as that of the 
blackbird, that hangs up at Mr. Samuel’s shop yonder; and as for 
her shape, it was sonaturally graceful andelegant, that you would 
— thought she had taken lessons of Rabbi Baron Nathan all her 
ife. 


‘She was the pearl of our people, and happy was the man around 
whose neck she hung. 

* But as all human life is subject to sorrow, and even the best of 
us are not exempt from it, there lay a great grief upon Sarah and 
Jehoiadah, and this was, that they had no offspring. She was bar- 
ren among the wives of Isracl, and this was for aterm of reproach to 
her, and both she and Jehodial tock it bitterly to heart ; and year 
after year passed, and still no child came to make them glad. When 
she went to synagogue, the women sneered together, and said, ¢ Look 
at the barren one ! and when he appcarod at the feast, the men 
cried, ‘ Tush ! he has no children.’ 

“‘ Now Jehoiadah the physicfan had a mother, who being proud, 
ugly, and old herself, loved little one who was young, and lovely, 
and humble ; tor Sarah was not of so great family as Jchoiadah, 
whose descent was from the kingsofeIsrae]. But though Sarah was 
kind and duteous to her husband’s mother, yet the mother loved her 


not, but nourished hate against her, and hated the more because she 
brought this disgrace upon them. 


‘* Love scmetimes droops, but hate never does; and day and nigh: 
Jehoiadah’s mother cast this ,eproach into his ear, saying, ‘ My son, 
| eend this woman from you: take away this shame from our house ; 
| let not Jchojadah, the son of Jonadab, the son of Juchanan, go t» 

the grave, and leave no heir tu his father’s house.’ 

“ Aud to Sarah she said, *‘ You pretend to love Jehoiadah—is thi: 





love, to prefer thy pleasure to hie honor? Sce, he is sad and eare- 
worn becauee he has no children. Wilt thou, O hard-hearted onc, 
| send him childless to his grave? Get up, woman, and go fron 

among us; go back to thy lowly race, and marry one of thy degree. 

Doves do not mate with eagles. Why hast thou come into the house 

of Jchoiadah ?” 

“ But Sarah would not go. 

‘* But what can compare with the perseverance of woman? Sa. 
rah would not yield, and Jehoiadah’s mother would not yield ; and 
lo! as it is common, Jchoiadah did. Now the king’s treasurer anc 
chief minister wae also of our people; and he had a daughter, whose 
name was Judith, and she, too, was of rare beauty. And Jchoiadah 
said, *Shail I not marry Judith, and become the greatest in the land, 
and raise children to my house ?? 

| But when he thought of Sarab, his soul grew very sad ; and es 
he dared not to meet her when thinking of these things, and as he 
_ cared not to see his mother, he would sit of nights in his chamber 
alone, that is, with one bad companion, the wine.cup. 

|  “ And he would drink and drink, until he forgot his cares for the 
| night. But when he was sobered of a morning, the cares became 
| stronger, and the courage to bear them weaker; for so, my sons, 
| will it be with him who seeks to drive off sorrow by wine. 

“ Bear with it, then. If thou canst not overcome misfortune by 
looking it in the face, canst thou turn it aside by flying before it 7 
I tell thee, it is pitiless and a coward : it bends before the strong, 
but it will trample on thee, grovel thou ever so much in the 
ground. 

“And so Jchoiadah’s mother prevailed. And he went to Rabbi 
Manasseh, who had married him to Sarah, and he said unto him, 
* Rabbi, you know that I have well and truly loved Sarah, my wife, 
that I might have had wealth and honor but for her, but that [ clave 
unto her more than to honor and wealth.’ 

‘** Myson,’ said Rabbi Manasseh, ‘ what wealth is like a virtuous 
woman, and what honor like that of possessing her ?” 

**¢ Go to,’ answered Jehoiadah ; ‘what isa treasure that beareth 
no interest ?_ Is it an honor to have a wife that brings no children 
to Isracl? I will put her away from me, and get me another 

| woman, and not go down childless to my grave. But Sarah, my 
wife, has been ten years a good and loving spouse to me, and my 
heart is weak, and I cannot tell her this to her face ; nor must my 
mother tell her, for she is a hard woman, and I would not that Sarah’s 
heart should be vexed too sore. Go you, therefore, Rabbi Manasseh, 
and break these things gently to her” And with this, Jehoiadah 
went away, and he tried to drown the grief that was within him with 
wine ; but the grief floated above the wine. 

“Rabbi Manasseh then went to Sarah, Jehoiadah’s wife, and he 
told her all, speaking gently, for he loved her much, as ail the good 
and all the poor did. 

*« And when he had told her, she said only,‘ Be it as my lord will,’ 
and she went up to her chamber, and noone followed her ; and when 
she came out to mect Jehoiadah, as he came from the wine-house, he 
saw by her face that she knew all, and he turned away. 

“ But Manassch said, ‘ My son, it isnot so that you must part from 
Sarah, your wife : there is no wrong in her; and what you do is 
from duty, and not from me § fanlt you find with her. Send, therefore, 
to your friends and kindred, and call a feast, and make merry, and 
treat Sarah with honor before them, and tell them how good and fond 
a wife she has been. If you part with her, you love and honor her 
still; dismiss her, then, with presents, as becomes you and ‘her.’ 

“ And Jehoiadah said, ‘ She may take all she will.” 

‘Then Jehoiadah sent out, and called his friends and kindred to- 
gether, and made a great feast ; and Jael his mother sate at the table 
| in her richest garments, and her heart was glad, and Sarah sate by 

the side of her husband, and uttered no word of complaint. And 
Jehoiadah, though flushed with wine, was no happier than she ; but 
he spoke to his kindred of Sarah’s virtues and love, as Manasseh told 
him, and said that she might carry away with her, as a token, the 
best things she liked in the house ;—and though Jacl his mother said, 
* Nay, there is much gold and treasure in the, house,—what need hae 
one of her poor sort of treasure and gold ?” 

“ Jehoiadah said, * Yes, it shall be so.’ And all the friends drank 
and were merry, and departed. 

‘* But when Sarah rose to go, Jehoiadah’s heart failed him, and he 
said, ‘ Not yet.’ And atlength, Jacl, too, went away, and only Ma- 
nasseh and Sarali remained with him. 

‘“* But always when Sarah wished to go, Jehoiadah said, * Not yet ;? 
and she stayed. And he drank more wine, and Manasseh filied his 
cup for him, and at last his head sunk down, and he was drunk, and 
he slept. 


“« And when he was sound asleep, Manasseh said to Sarah, ‘ Now, 
go hom>.’ « * * * 7 * . 


— 
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* When Jehoiadah woke in the morning, behold, he was in a 
place ; and he started up wildly, and cried ‘ Where am I 7’ and lo! 
Sarah was watching at the foot of the bed. 

“ And Sarah cast down her eyes to the ground, and said, ‘ My lord, 
you are in the house of Sarah, your servant. Last night, my lord 
said, Let Sarah carry with her from my house that which she likes 
best—and I love you better than diamonds and gold; and you slept, 
and [ took you up, and carried you, and brought you hither. 

“Then when Jehoiadah heard this, he sprung from the bed, and 
went to Sarah, and took her in his arms, and kissed and blessed her, 
and vowed a vow, that from that day forth he and she should never 
part, and they never did. And the prayers of Sarah were heard, and 


she had many children, and Jael, Jchoiadah’s mother went away from 
the house.’ 


Here the old man paused, and there were tears in Rose Moss’s eyes 
as he finished the tale, and Miriam flung her arms round his neck, 
and kissed his snow-white beard. 

He put his hat on his head, and took his staff and his sack, and 
went forth ; and I think his voice quivered a little, as he uttered his 
accustomed cry of ’ Orv Cro. 


EEE 
THE ROSE OF JERICHO. 
(From the German of Ferdinand Brunold.)* 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Alone there sits an old man within his knightly hall : 
The goblet stands before him—his fathers deck the wall ; 
The wine he cannot relish—nay, sure a tear-drop ran 
Adown the pallid cheek of that old and lonely man. 


His hands are dry and withered ; a single rose they bear— 
A rose that long has faded,—upon it falls the tear. 

Yet o’er those pallid features a smile of pleasure creeps ; 
Unwillingly and slowly, thus speak his aged lips ; 


** You promised when you gave me this token, lady mine, 
This rose so fair and blooming in holy Palestine— 

I then was Jesu’s warrior—I found you in your youth ; 
You gave the rose of Jericho, the token of your truth— 


” “ Oh yes, "twas then you promised, my bosom's only choice, 
Love sparkled in your eyes, sweet, and trembled in your voice— 
You promised I should se¢ you, when others all were gone, 
And I was left, an old man, forgotten and alone. 


“ Again, love, I shall se> you—your own lips told me so, 
When, though we loved 80 truly, we parted long ago ; 
Thies was to be the token, the true, undoubted sign,— 


The rose should once more open, in warm and glowing Wine. 


** And now I am an old man, oh shew yourself at last— 

For thus the rose of Jericho into the cup I cast ! 

The wine shall glow more warmly, the rose once more be young ! 
Then hasten back, you dear one, whom I have miss’d so long !” 


His wither’d hands, that tremble with joy and yet with awe, 
Still nearer and still nearer the goblet slowly draw ; 

The lamp aright he places—it will but dimly shine ; 

And then the rose he kisses, and drops it in the wine. 


Behold ! the wine is sparkling—the rose a perfume gives, 
And more and more expanded are swelling forth its leavis. 
Fix’d on the rose and goblet the old man’s eye is gleaming— 
It is hope’s joyous lustre that in his eye is beaming. 


And fuller, even fuller, the fragrant rose-leaves blow ; 

And gladder, and still gladder, the old man’s features glow. 
The radiance is increasing, the light has fill’d the room, 
—There stands the rose, unfolded, amid the goblet’s fume ! 


Back in his chair the old man has slowly sunk at last. 

He long is left unheeded—'tis thought he slumbers fast ; 
Bat in the morn his servants have found him leaning dead— 
The rose is in the goblet, still blooming, fresh, and red. 





* This poot was born at Pynitz, in Pomerania, in 1811. 
rE 


A Duettist.—“ Much the same sort of feeling,” resumed the lady, 
“seems to have overshadowed another successful duellist. I allude to 
the well-known Captain Best, the antagonist of Lord Camelford. The 
due! was forced upon him. An abandoned woman promoted it; and 
Lord Camelford, before he went to the ground, told his second that he 
was conscious he himself was in the wrong; that Best was a man of 
honowr; but that he could not bring himself to retract words which he 
had once used. He fell, at once the aggressor and the sufferer. But 
Captain Best was never his own man afterwards. He died at the early 
age of forty-eight, at a boarding house called *‘ The Blanquets,” near 
Worcester. Sorrow and remorse had done on him the work of years.— 
In hia closing hours he is said to have told those who were ia his confi- 
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dence, that the recollection of that duel and its results, had embittered 
every moment of his life; that the whole scene was as fresh in his mem- 
ory as if it had happened yesterday; and that there were times when 
Lord Camelford seemed to stand before him and gaze on him with an 
earnestness and tenacity that rendered life aburden. In consequence of 
some embarrassments—whence contracted I know not, for he inherited 
West Indian property to a considerable amount—he was for sume time 
within the rules of the King’s Bench. In his domestic arrangements, 
too, he was unfortunate. His marriage proved disastrous, and was dis- 
solved by act of Parliament. But he once and again declared that every 
sorrow would have sat lightly on him could he but have succeeded in 
wiping the stain of homicide from his brow.” —The Bishop's Daughter. 


 — 


THE TWO VIRTUOSOS. 

Not many years ago, there lived in the little town of R » @ suburb 
of one of our Atlantic cities, an individual known as Dr. Q , who 
was noted for three remarkable “ manifestations of the passion of love," 
as Mr. Tasistro would classify them. These were, the love of money, 
the love of science, and the love of Bologna sausages. The first he in- 
herited with his estate from his father; the second, he caught by innocu- 
lation from a near neighbor, Prof. Z, formerly of some eastern college ; 
and the third probably grew out of the first, as it is well known that Bo- 
logna, American Bologna sausages, when eaten sufficiently sparingly, are 
the most economical food that can be procured. Dr. Q had attached 
to his mansion at R , a large room, which he called his ‘‘ museum,” 
filled with pictures and all manner of curiosities and articles of vertu.— 
The walls were ornamented with numerous paintings of every size and 
shape; some of them landscapes of a peculiar dirty and smoky appear- 
ance, and which in consequence had been pronounced by friendly con- 
noiseurs, to be the genuine works of Teniers, Claude and Reysdael; 
others were portraits of ancient ladies and gentlemen, with glaring red 
and white cheeks, and stony blue eyes, that at the first glance chilled 
through the gazer like aneast wind. These were all veritable “ Titians,”’ 
“ Vandykes,” “ Raphael’s,” supposed so probably from the fact that they 
looked as little like the works of those immortal artists, as it was possi- 
ble for a bad painter with bad materials to make them. In addition to 
these invaluable paintings, our doctor’s museum was filled with stuffed 
birds, striped snakes, ring-tailed monkeys, and every kind of flying and 
creeping thing, as well as all manner of unknown and unknowable curi- 
osities from the four quarters of the world, including, of course, that 
article indispensable to all museums, “ the identical club with which the 
renowned Capt. Cook was killed at Owyhee.” All the doctor’s friends, 
and every little boy and girl in the village, were laid under contribution 
to furnish additions to this rare collection, for which they generally recei 
ved a “thank 'ee,” and sometimes, if the donation happened to be 
unusually dirty and unclassifiable, the “ thank’ee” extended to two or 
three. Now the doctor had a nephew, the son of a widowed sister-in- 
law, a lad of eome fifteen or sixteen years, who had been unusually active 
in securing rubbish for his uncle’s collection; which, by the way, he 
must have done from shere love of science, as he never received any 
remuneration for his pains, except the everlasting “ thank ’ee,” and a 
free admittance to the museum, which he enjoyed in common with the - 
other acquaintances of his uncle. 

Ned Wilson (the nephew) having after much importunity prevailed 
upon his mother to let him go to sea, had accordingly procured a voyage, _ 
and one morning presented himself in the breakfast room of his uncle, to 
take leave of his rich relation previous to sailing. The doctor was at 
first surprised and then delighted; surprised when his nephew announced 
his purpose, and celighted when he heard that his destination was the 
wrk sada and that it was his intention if possble to visit the ruins 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii. ‘ Of course, Ned,” said he, “ you will 
not forget your old habits when there. What vast fields for the indus- 
trious and patient explorer are those two buried cities! Every house a 
museum in itself, a every street strewed with the curiosities of a former 
age! You've been a good boy, Ned, at home, and you mus n’t forget 
your uncle when at Pompeii! And,” suddenly recollecting himself, 
“ your uncle mus n't forget you neither!’’ And then turning to his wife, 
he enquired whether she couldn’t think of some little present that would 
be acceptable to their clever relative. Now it happened that on the 
morning in question the doctor had his favorite dish of Bolognas on the 
table; but they didn’t relish very well. He thought they were rather 
“hurt,” as the term is; his wife thought so too; and the cook, who had 
been called in, pronounced them the “ werry worst kind of tastin’ things 
she ever did see.”” They were accordingly rejected, and now stood on 
the sideboard. ‘‘ What can we do for Ned ?” the doctor repeated, as he 
began to pace the room, for there was a struggle going on in his breast 
between his innate meanness and a desire to do a little something for a 
lad who had dune so much for him, and from whom he expected a great 
deal more. He kept walking to and fro, occasionally repeating, “give 
him—give him—” but he couldn’t make up his mind what, until he 
accidentally cast his eye on the discarded Bolognas, when he finished 
the sentence, “ give him a—a—Bologna sausage, Hetty! Nothing can 
be more deljgious on board a ship.” And drawing a long breeth, his 
mind see relieved of an immense load. The sausage was accerd- 
ingly wrapped in an old newspaper and given to Ned, with many almost 
paternal benedictions, and not a few injunctions to remember his uncle ; 
and the nephew quitted the splendid mansion of his relative with a 
swelling breast, and a not very exalted opinion of his liberality —Eve- 
ning Transcript. 
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From the New Monthly for July. 


THE SCULPTOR OF AVIGNON. 


BY ELIZABETH YOUATT, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE PRICE OF FAME.” 


Only one doom! writ in misfortune’s page, 
For earth’s most highly gifted ! 


Mrs. ConnweE_i Baron Witson. 


In the gallery of the chateau of the Duke De Lorme at Languedoc is 
‘an exquisite piece of sculpture, simply inscribed with the name of Jean 
Malanotti, and bearing no date, but which never fails to rivet the wonder 
and admiration of all who gaze uponit. The figure is that of a man, a 
Roman we should say by the lofty beauty of the head. There is a gran- 
deur on the broad magnificent brow,—a living scorn upon the finely- 
moulded lip,—while the attitude appears at once simple and majestic.— 
Cold and pale as it stands, there is yet a strange semblance of reality 
about the whole figure, and one longs to be able to decipher the scroll 
held in its nervous grasp, as though it would tell the history of this sin- 
gular chef-d’euvre of art. 

«« Jean Malanotti,—I never remember to have heard the name before,” 
said Mademoiselle Aubertin, one of the guests whom the old Duke loved 
at gll times to gather round his hospitable beard. 

« No, it is ene unknown to fame; this is the only work that survives 


him.” , 


“ He is dead then?” 

“ Yes, the gifted for the most part die young!’’ replied De Lorme, 
with mournful earnestness as he turned hastily away. 

No more was said upon the subject at that time, but in the evening as 
we gathered around the fire, and grew silent in watching it feap uP: and 
flash fitfully on the tapestried walls of the old hall, the Lady Henriette 
climbed her grandfather’s knee, and asked him in a whisper to tell us 
the story of Jean Malanotti. : : 

“ Nay, dearest, it is too sad a tale for you to listen to,” said the Duke, 
kissing her fondly. 

‘‘ But I like melancholy stories,” persisted the child; and as we were 
all just then of her opinion, our kind host consented to oblige us, although 
the relation in which he had borne a prominent part, evidently gave him 
pain to recal. ‘ 

“It is now better than twenty years ago that I had occasion to pass 
through Avignon on a visit to a friend, and yet every thing comes back 
to my recollection as vividly as though it were but yesterday. The crim- 
gon sunset, the low vine-wreathed cottage, the silvery Rhone sparkling in 
the distance, and even the balmy breath of the flowers which grew there 
in such sweetness and profusion. A boy, apparently about eight or nine 
years old, was sitting before the door moulding figures of a coarse, yel- 
lew kind of clay; while his companion, a child of great beauty (the fe- 
males of Avignon are celebrated for their loveliness), sat with her era 
dark eyes fixed wonderingly on his proceedings, or received the rude 
images when finished with a shout of joy. Neither perceived my ap- 
proach, and I stood watching them for several moments unobserved. 

“‘ Now make me,” said the child, handing him a fresh lump of clay. 

“ Ah! I fear that you have set me a difficult task, Geneviéve,” re 
plied the young lover, with an admiring look; “ you are so beautiful!” 

Geneviéve shook back the ringlets from her bright face, and smiled 
coquettishly, as though, young as she was, she was perfectly aware of the 
fact. but still persisted in her request, and in a short time the boy had 
moulded a figure which, though rude and unfinished in the extreme, was 
full of natural and childish grace. 

“J am sure I have not such thick legs as that,” said the girl, glancing 
down at her slender ankles. 

‘ That can be easily altered,” replied the young artist, with quiet pa- 
tience ; nor did he cease his occupation further than to raise the ragged 
cap from his curly head, with the ready courtesy so peculiar te the pea- 
santry of France, even when I had advanced and stood before him. 

‘‘ What is your name, my child?” I inquired. 

“ Jean Malanotti, and this is Genevieve.” 

«Your sister, I suppose?” 

‘No, not my real sister, although T love her just as much as if she 
was ;”’ and the little girl, catching the fond expression of his eyes, came 
and hid her bashful face upon his shoulder. 

“« And who taught you to mould these figures, Jean?” 

“No one; I taught myself!” 


T was struck with the boy’s answer, as well as by the bold, determined 
glance that met mine. 

‘You are a genius, then ?”’ 

Jean shook his head; he evidently did not know the meaning of the 
term. 4 ie 

“« Ave your parents living?” I inquired. 

“My father is within there,” said the boy, pointing to the humble, 
but picturesque-looking cottage before which he sat; “and I have no 

1? 

gern were traces of tears in his large eyes, but he turned away that 
I might not observe them, and spoke cheerfully to Geneviéve ; While im- 
pelled by a stronger feeling than that of mere curiosity, I entered the 
dwelling he had pointed out to me. 

Malanotti, as I afterwards learned, was a native of Italy, who several 
years ago coming over to Avignon, had married and settled there. He 
was a ekilful gardener, and in his leisure hours pursued the business of a 


watchmaker, for which he seemed to have a natural bent; but it was a 
trade, he told me, at which litile or nothing could be got ia,Avignon. 

“ Your son is a noble-looking fellow!’’ said I. 

he father’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Yes, Jean is well enough, but sadly idle. Ido think if I did not 
rouse him oceasionally, that he would lie dreaming away half his time 
beneath the trees instead of pruning them, making a thousand useles and 
fantastic figures.” 

“ He should be a sculptor,” said I; he has a fine genius !” 

Malanotti laughed heartily. 

‘No, monsieur, depend upon it that when the son of a poor man takes 
to any thing of this sort, he, nine times out of ten, turns out in the end 
to be a vagabond and a beggar. I am @etermined that Jean shall give 
up these vagaries, and learn an honest calling.” 

“ And what do you purpose making him?” 

“ A gardener like his father,” replied the old man briefly. 

“ But even you, I perceive, are not ashamed to follow at times a more 
gentle craft,replied, I glancing around the apartment. 

“ True,” said Malanotti, ‘and in a like manner in his leisure hours 
Jean may continue to make his images.” 

Much longer we talked, but the old Italian was not to be softened, and 
J was compelled to leave my little favorite; around whom my ardent im- 
agination had already thrown the holy halo of romance, and destined for 
mighty things, to his humble lot. And yet when TI called to mind 
his happy countenance, and the joyful music of his laughter, and remem- 
bered how he was all in all to his stern father, and the little Geneviéve, I 
should have forborne to grieve. 

Better than three years passed before I again visited Avignon, but Jean 
knew me at once, and encouraged by former praises hastened to produce 
his little store. There was the same vigor of style, softened down by 
more mature judgment, and some of them, I do not hesitate to say, would 
not have disgraced the workshop of the first statuary in France. He told 
me that ke was learning gardening, but his father admitted that he made 
but little progress, and talked of putting him apprentice to a relation of 
his mother’s, a stocking-weaver in the neighborhood. 

“Would you not like to learn how to make your favorite images out 
of real marble ?”’ asked I. 

Malanotti frowned, but the boy’s eyes sparkled and his brow Aushed. 

. * And whois to pay for all this?” said the Italian. 

“ Leave that to me,” replied I, while Jean caught my hand, and in 
spite of my resistance drew it passionately to his lips. 

“‘ Let me go, father !” whispered he, “ who knows but I may yet live 
to make our name famous.” 

“If you do not disgrace it I shall be well contented,” replied the old 
man, doggedly, “what can the son of a gardener know of sculpture ?”” 

‘‘ Father,” said Jean firmly, “you have told me that the famous bridge 
of Avignon was undertaken and comnienced by St. Benezet, a common 
shepherd boy.” 

“Well, well,’’ exclaimed Malanotti, a little softened by the remem 
brance, “ be it so, [ yield up all claim upon your time, this gentleman is 
answerable for your future fate.” 

Jean uttered a sudden cry of pleasure, he even leapt for joy; but 
amidst all his grateful acknowledgements, the old man’s words fell heavi- 
ly on my heart, and I felt the awful responsibility I had undertaken; but 
still abstaned, from a false sense of honor from drawing back while there 
was yet time, and leaving him to his present humble but happy lot; and 
yet, God knows, I acted throughout for the best, 


it was agreed that Jean should quit Avignon almost immediately, and 
be placed at my expense under the tuition of an eminent sculptor, and 
though his heart bounded at the thought, and was filled to overflowing 
with all those wild ambitious hopes and aspirings which haunt at such 
times the busy fancy of the young, he could not part from the beautiful 
little playfellow of his childhood without bitter tears. 

“You will not forget me,” said Genevieve, who hung weeping upon 
his neck as though she too truly foreboded that they should never be to 
each other again what they then were, 

“ Believe it not, dear one! but rather comfort yourself with the hope 
of my speedy return. Who knows, my little Genevieve, but what you 
may yetbe the wife of one of the first sculptors in France ?”’ 

The girl smiled faintly at her lover’s wild prophecy, and then wept 
again at thought of the many years that mustelapse before it could come 
to pass. 

Sanguine as I was with regard to my young protege, his rapid success 
far exceeded every expectation I pre om formed. His whole soul 
seemed concentrated in his new profession, at which he worked day and: 
night with untiring zeal, until his retura for a few weeks to his native city 
became absolutely necessary for the restoration of his health. Malanotti, 
although proud of the rising talents of his son, was shocked at the change 
that had come over him in so short a time, and scarcely recognized his 
sturdy and light-hearted boy, in the pale and thoughtful student. Gene- 
vieve wept when alone at thought of the wan cheek and heavy eyes of her 
youthful playmate, alihough in his presence she smiled as sweetly as of 
old. And even Jean himself was restless and uneasy, deeming every 
moment as lost which kept him away from*bis studies. How differently 
had my ardent imagination pictured this homeward visit. 

“ Jean is very ill,” said Genevieve timidly, the day before our depar- 


ture. 
“I think so indeed, child, but fear not, he shall have the best advice 
France can procure,” 
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- . witness to the triumphs of my protege on the completion of his great 
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“ Te is rest that he wants,” said ped vehemently, “ he is destroying { continuing to invoke the statue by his nights and days of toil, te speak 


himself day by day! He will die, and then what is to become of his old | to him, if it was but one word! ; 
father and me!”’ and she hid her face im her hands and sobbed conyul- In vain I strove to lure him away, to soothe this terrible excitement.— 
sively. The pale and feeble student seemed on a sudden to be possessed with a 
“Now God forbid!’ I exclaimed, but her words haunted me,—* he | giant’s strength, and my cries as we struggled together at length 
will die!” brought some of the neighbors to the spot, and in all probability was 
To avert this fearful doom I resolved to proceed at once to Rome, tak- | the means of saving my life, so fierce was the maniac’s grasp upon my 
ing Jean with me as well for change of climate as to improve and foster | throat. 
his taste for the beautiful. But this excursion only served to increase his | After the lapse of a few days, during which he got worse and worse, 
enthusiasm, and not contented with imituting, he burned to surpass every | it was thought advisable to send him to a madhouse, where he remained 
thing he saw. for several months unvisited by a single glimpse of reason, and raving 
Years passed away, the sculptor with whom I had placed him could | unceasingly of his great work. 
teach him no more, aud pale and attenuated, Jean Malanotti returned to | When he became somewhat calmer, I took the poor heart-broken 
breathe once more the pure air of his native village. His father had | Genevieve to see her lover, but he had lost all memory of her, and her 
grown old and feeble, and al h I took care he should want for noth- | wild and passionate endearments fell unheeded on his ear. 
ing that money could procure, still the dutiful attentions of his son would Never shall I forget that day; Jean had been permitted to leave the 
have done more than all my bounty to sooth his passage to the tomb.— | confinement of his chamber, and wander through the spacious grounds 
Night after night the aged Ltalian sat alone in his cheerless cottage, while | belonging to the establishment, followed at a distance by one of the keep- 
Jean pursued his solitary calling in an adjoining dwelling, and yet there | ers, and at the time of our visit he was moulding a small figure with 
were times when his heart smote him for his neglect, and kneeling at his | the snow which he scraped and dug up with his long nails from the half- 
father’s feet, he would humbly entreat his forgiveness. | frozen ground; his dark matted hair streaming wildly over his shoulders, 
“T am working for us both,” he would say; ‘I am working to make | and his eyes burning as it were with an intense brightness. He appeared 


the name of Malanotti great, not only in Avignon, but over all France | disturbed at our presence, and we were reluctantly compelled to with- 
and the world! Years ago I promised that it should be so.” draw. 
“TI would rather see you happy, my son.” It was the last time I ever beheld Jean Malanotti; that night he be- 


“Happy, am [not so now? Oh, most happy!” and it was beautiful | came worse than ever, and died in a few hours raving mad! The frail 
to mark the flush upon his pale cheeks, and the fire of his brilliant | temple so long shattered had given way at length, and the weary spirit 
eyes. was at rest! 

Even Genevieve sought in vain to laze him from his unceasing labors, | The Duke De Lorme paused, deeply agitated; while the little Henri- 
and again applied to me; but I had lost all power over my wayward | ette crept up to him and sobbed aloud upon his bosom. 
pupil, and the poor girl, almost heartbroken, returned to the rude studio “It is bat right to inform you,” said the duchess, turning to us, “that 
of the seulptor, and silent and motionless, sat at his feetand watched the mother of Jean Malanotti died mad, and therefore the disease was 

| 
} 





the gradual work of creation and decay going on together, as the statue | in part hereditary, although no doubt brought on with increased violence 
grew in beauty beneath the touch of his powerful genius. by the circumstances just related.” 

It was a glorius evening as I sat alone with the aged Malanotti, my “ After all,” said the Lady Henriette, “‘it was better to die as poor 
anxiety for Jean not permitting me to quit Avignon. For a long time | Jean did, and have his name famous for ages, than remain a common 

gardener, or a stocking-weaver, perhaps, with no higher hopes than of 

selling his rude clay figures at the yearly fair of Avignon.” 
_. “And yet he was happiest then,’’ observed her grandfather. 

“T would rather be great !’’ persisted the child. 

This is the rock on which the young are so apt to split. 

‘‘ But what has become of poor Genevieve ?” asked Henriette after a 


we had both remained silent, probably thinking of the same object; at 
length the old man pointed feebly to a group of peasants who had 
paused beneath the window. 

“ You see that youth 2” exclaimed he, pointing to a ruddy and healthy- 
looking lad, who appeared to be dividing an exquisite bouquet of choice 
flowers among three dark-eyed girls, perhaps his sisters, or one might 
have been dearer still, for I observed that he carefully singled out the 
best for her. “It is Peter Garronne—he is a gardener !” 

There wae a keen reproach conveyed in these few words, and I dared 
not reply to them. 

Malanotti leant back in his chair, and covered up his eyes with his 
long, thin fingers; but the glad laughter of the young peasants fell mock- 
ingly en my ears, and I was glad when they moved away. Presently 
Jean entered the room, his step had grown feeble. 

“ It will soon be finished 1” exclaimed he, with flashing eyes; 
«even Genevieve thinks it will be grand. But does my father 


use. 

“ She is still alive: grief does not kill, my child!” 
“It would be better I think if it did!” said the little lady, earnestly ; 
and so ended the story of Jean Malanotti.” 


ES ee 


Sineutan Detustox.—Madame Adelaide, sister of the French kine 
in 1136, took under her protection a young lady of family, placed her at 
a boarding-school, and received her frequently on holidays at her own 
apartments in the palace. Suddenly the protegee announced to her 
sleep?” schoolmistress and her intimate friends that she was about to be married, 
“I thing not, Jean. under the auspices of her patroness, to a young lieutenant-colonel, to 

The young man knelt down gently beside his chair, and took one of | whom she had been introduced by her royal highness, and in evidence of 
those pale withered hands in his. the truth of her assertions, produced letters on the subject with the seal 

“« How cold!” said he, “almost as cold and white as my beautiful of the princess, and in a handwriting which all acquainted with that of 
statue. Speak to me, father !”” Madame Adelaide believed tobe hers. Subsequent letters were also dis- 

But the old: mad never spoke again—he was dead ; and I thanked played, in which her royal highnese was made to state, first, that the in- 
Heaven that it happened as it did, before worse things came to pass. tended husband was detained away by his regimental duties; then, that 

It was hoped that now the being for whom he had professed to toil he was dangerously ill, and, ultimately that he was dead and buried. The 
was no more, that Jean would cease his exertions for a time, but it was | Y°U"S lady, upon this, gave herself up to such violent grief, that fears 
not so. He had but deceived himself and others in giving any reason were entertained for her own life. The only cousolation she would listen 

| 


’” 





oi eal : : ; . :, | to was a permission to put herself into the mourning of a widow, and t 
— pe teat” wot! >on bat an intense end burning love of it weep over the tomb of her lost lover. The under-governess sehtengadie’ 
Even Genevieve, patient and breathless as she used to sit and watch her to the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, and, at the gate, desired to have 
him, was no longer admitted, lest her presence might distract his atten- pointed out the place of interment of Licutenant-Colonel Count M., 
tion; but I continued to cheer the poor girl with hopes that the comple- who died a week before, at theage of twenty-five. The concierge search- 
tion of his work would put an end at once to all this. ed the register, and then assured the inquirers that it did not contain the 
« Another day,” exclaimed Jean to me at length, “ one more day, and | ©''Y of re such burial, which consequently must he said, have taken 
the name of Malanotti will be immortal !”” place elsew ere. This answer increased the despair of the young lady, 
I pressed his burning hand, and tried to congratulate him, but my who prevailed upon her attendant to go with her to the other cemeteries 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. of Paris, at each of which they met with the like disappointment. It 
““ However this end,” said he, gratefully, “ it will be all your was night before they returned home, and the grief-stricken pupil retired 
work !” to rest in deeper despair than ever. The governess, the next day, 
And he heeded not how { shuddered aad shrunk away from his | felt it to be her duty to goto Madame Adelaide, and relate all theso 
acknowledgments. partrngalhs ty ar pers. —e Bases ss | ae letters announcing the 
; conceal : ” os events which had so entirely destroye ce of her pupil.— 
tis bee oF ee 'e Aeaentee © wpedio, in apdon tn be The astonishment of the Princess on hearing tb semi Bons namie, 
ae at seeing letters speerenly in her own handwriting, but which she 
: Be oe Ae Saw ad never written, and recognising impressions from a seal which did 
ore th eerels wag igh stood before it oh dilated eyes oe really belong to her, could net be described. No such person as Lieu- 
ay 7M lips. . tenant-Colonel CountM., was known to her royal highness, consequently 
« Speak!” said he, stretching out his clasped hands towards the bean- she never could have contemplated any such alliance for her pupil, nor 
ulin sensclons being of his own creation; “speak, I say, for I am have announced to her his illness and death. In fact, the young lady had 
anil yon can!™ , been P poam by a morbid imagination to invent the whole tale, to purloin 
” pas claimed vancing coo. lieoad one of her patroness’ seals, imitate her handwriting, compose the fieti- 
Met I,,adk towards Dats. ey wepieatic tious letters, and, by bribing an old servant, induce her to put them inthe 
* The great Floreatine scul 
amation on the completion or hi 


vork. It was that which you saw this morning in my gallery, and 
pik 


Donatello, is said to have uttered a similar 4 t. Her mind, however, was affected with the same grief from 
his famous Statue of Judith. . ne own deliberate invention as if all the circumstaaces had really existed, 
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THE FONT. 
“ Raise ye the sacred hand! and proudly shower 
The rain of God upon the mortal flower! 
Lo! Qne unscen shall in these waters blend, 
And with a breathing dove’s fond wing descend. 
“‘ Suffer the little child! the wide, wide earth 
Shall yield ne happier hour for heavenly birth ; 
What fairer shrine can woo the God to rest, 
Than the meck altar of that infant breast?” 





THE DEAD ALIVE. 


AN INN STORY. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 

Night had long closed in before I arrived at the tumbie-down remnant 
of a house which does duty for an inn, about half way up the north bank 
of Lochard. I had been out all day with my sketch-book among the ad- 
joining hills, and now made for my hostelrie ‘ tired both in heart and 

imb.”? An intense feeling of loneliness came over me as I pushed 
through the pass of Ard, a scene which the perilous adventures of Bailie 
Jarvie have canonised. It was so still :—the stir of the foliage upon the 
aspen or silver birch, that sounded like the rustle of fairy feet, alone 
broke the depth of repose that rested on the landscape. It isin such a 
place as this, with human homes far, far out of sight, almost out of mind, 
when we have communed for hours with nothing, but the grandeurs of 
earth and air, that we are fully sensible of what Wordsworth has called 

“ The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep thut is among the lonely hills.” 

And there rose the mountains on every side, dark, massive, unending, 
hemming me into a solitude where I seemed to be the only living thing. 
The echoes of my own footsteps sounded strange and out of place ; and 
I caught at my breath as if there were some spell upon the spot, which 
it were dangerous to break. As I wound along by the side of the lake 
this feeling increased. The soft, low ripple of the water, as it kissed its 
pebbly boundary, seemed like the prattle of unearthly voices ; “ and my 
shaping spirit of imagination” gave form and life to all the inanimate ob- 
jects of nature. These things are all very well to dream of by the fire- 
side, but they are often oppressive in reality ; and I was glad to gain 
the point where stood my hostel, upon a promontory that shoots forward 
a little way into the lake, and by a vigorous exercise of my stick upon 
the door, to rouse my landlord dut of his douse by the chimney corner. 

“ You've got company the night, sir,”” and mine host, a fine old fellow 
with whom a stay of some days had put me on the best of terms. 

“ Ah! I’m glad of that; for sooth to say, I was just beginning to 

tired of my own society. But who are they, John ?” 

“ They !”” he responded, with a look of surprise ; ‘ our guests, sir, 
dinna come as thick as misfortunes or poor folks’ weans ; though that’s 
just near about the same thing. Na, na, one stray comer at atime is a 
sicht for sair een. Od, if mair were to come drappin’ in upon us, the 
gude wife and mysel wadna ken what to do with them.” 

“Ay, ay, John, and who is your new guest? A Cockney bagman, 
and an Edinburgh writer’s clerk, or some other nondescript bitten with 
the sight-seeing mania, I suppose.” 

“Really, sir, you'll be the best judge of that yourself. He hasna got 
the glaiket, gabby way of these Cockney craturs, and he looks unco dow- 
je upon the whisky, so I am no thinking he’!l be in the clerking way ei- 
ther. Neither have I seen any symptoms of a journal, ane that’s a thing 
these tourifying persons never want, though Gude kens what they get to 

ut into them. But step ye awa up-stairs, and see what ye can make of 
im. You'll find a gude fire waiting ye ; and there’s a famous roast 
chucky on the spit that’s been crying ‘Come eat me’ this half hour.” 

This satisfactory report of the state of the commissariat gave my step 
ar amazing alacrity as I bounded up stairs, and turned into the sitting- 
room of the establishment, where, wrapped in a brown study, sat the new 
arrival toasting himself in a calm and gentlemanly way beforza glorious 
fire. My entrance did not appear to disturb him in the least; and the 
exclamation of “ A sharp night,” which I gave in an off-hand, jaunty 
sort of way, while I rubbed my hands vehemently together, elicited no 
manner of response. Unsocial monster ! in a lonely place like this not 
to jump at the slightest greeting! Never mind, I’ll work this surliness 
out of him, or call me a Dutchman! 

The table was laid out for supper, but only for one. That was odd: 
he must be a Hindoo not to wish to share his meal with the enly other 
guest in the place. I should have all the dainty bits to myself, however, 
which was some comfort, seeing I was as hungry as a charity boy. I 
kept pacing to and fro in bland expectation of my approaching feast, and 
whistling “ Paddy O’ Rafferty,” with the gusto of an Irish hodman. The 
sound seemed to make some impression on my taciturn companion, for 
he turned his head to look at me, but apparently saw nothing very extra- 
ordinary, as he resumed his contemplations almost immediately, with a 
look of the most offensive indifference. He was a foreigner, that was 
plain by his billious-looking cutwater, his moustache, and frog-quilted 
’ gurtout. A German dilettante, perhaps, and did not like my music. 
Well ! it was no business of mine ifhe was deficient in taste, so I struck 
up “ The girl I Jeft behind me,” with a vehemence to which my uncle 
Toby’s lilli-bullero was a trifle. He took no notice fora time, but I 
could observe that he was getting fidgety. I had excited him at last, so 


I whistled away like a school-boy in a churchyard, with the moon ir 
hiding, and the belfry clock going twelve. At length the man spoke,— 
“ Do not whistle, sir, if you value my soul’s peace, and you'll oblign 
me !” f 

I apologised, and thinking I had now got him into train, opened ou: 
into a running fire of the usaalcommon-places. To my utter discomf. 
ture, he merely nodded, and relapsed into silence. “ What an imprac- 
ticable monster it is !’’ thought I. “ I wish he was any where but where 
he is !—this semblance of man with none of the ordinary sociality o: 
one.” I resolved, however, not to be behind him in indifference, anc 
paced away as before, somewhat annoyed, I must confess at the embar so 
laid upon my musical talents. Somehow or ether, I could not belp loo\- 
ing at my companion—perhaps it was because I had nothinge!se to do 
—but certainly look at him I did ; and the longer I looked, the more way 
my curiosity excited. De was rather short in stature, dark, and bad, ar 
one time, been handsome ; but the expression of his features was tho 
most intensely melancholy I have ever seen. The lines were hard anc 
rigid to stoniness ; the eyelids depressed over glowing and troubled eye 
balls ; the brows contracted and knit like those of a man whose minc 
is perpetually on the rack. There was no repose—no one soft feature ir 
his face. Happiness had long bidden it adieu; you could not fancy eve: 
the ghost ef a smile playing there. A pleasant companion, thought |, 
for a long night, as I subsided into a chair. ‘ Do not whistle, sir, as 
you value my soul’s peace!” There was an odd energy about the phrase 
that struck me. _What the deuce had whistling to do with his soul’s 
peace ? Oh! it was some confounded woman’s weakness in the nerves 
and his soul’s peace was merely a facon de parler. 

Up tumbled the wench of the house, with supper, and, removing the 
covers, disclosed to my aching vision a most seductive roast fow!, and 
potatoes that smoked away like alime-kiln. It was a poor business set- 
ting to work upon these alone, with another man in the room that seem- 
ed to have nothing better to chew than the cud of bitter fancy. My 
whole instincts of good fellowship revolted against it. 

“ Here’s a fowl, sir, totempt an anchorite. { should like greatly that 
you helped me to test its merits. There’s ample scope and verge enough 
for both of us. Here, Mary, my darling, another plate and knife and fork.” 

Il Penseroso looked up and cast a comprehensive glance over the viands. 
“ I do not mind,” he said, in a cavernous and unearthly voice, ‘ if I de 
pick a bit, but it must be a very little bit.” 

“Ha! that’s right! What part shall I send you? A leg, a wing, or 
a bit of the breast, or all three ?”’ 

“The liver wing, if you please. There, that will do! The smallest 
bit of the breast now ; and send me the plate.” 

“ Let me send you the merry thought, too; you know I shall expect 
you to quit scores when the toddy comes.”’ 

“The merry thought!’ he exclaimed, with a deep sigh, as he depo- 
sited a large fragment of the capon’s wing inhis spacious mouth ‘ The 
merry thonght! I have long been a stranger w merty thoughts .”’ 

‘Then the sooner you strike an alliance with them again the better. 
Care is said to have killed a respectable member of the feline species ; 
and, as we have not been gifted with nine lives, the odds are, it may finish 
us in double-quick time if we give it head-way.”’ 

“Sir,” retorted my vis vis-a-vis, “there are sorrows that blight the 
spirit like mildew, and dry up the fountain of cheerfulness and smiles.” 
Again he sighed, bat continued to ply his weapons of table warfare with 
inflexible perseverance. “ Then does the flame of life burn drowsily, and 
we care not whether it be fed or no.—The smallest piece more of the 
breast, if you please.” 

“Come, come, you a son of France—as by your accent I perceive you 
are—and not learned the philosophy ef the worthy Maistre Alcofaribas 
better! Where is that jovial contempt of the blind goddess— that cer- 
tain jollity of spirit pickled in the scorn of fortune,’ which is the seal - 
and watchword of the veritable Pantagruelist? How says the old 
drinker ? 

‘ The world is sick, to wasting sorrow prone, 


To laugh, not veep is then the better part, 
For that to laugh belongs to man alone.’” 


“That may hg all very well in the ordinary case. ‘Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for'to-mortow we die,’ is a pleasant enough faith while it lasts ; 
but a man may outlive it, as I have done ;” and he took a long pull at 
the tumbler of brandy pawnce that stood at his elbow. 

“T don’t know,” thought I, “ but you seem to stand by the eating and 
drinking part of the creed, at all events; and I do not think you would 
be aught the worse for acting on the third branch of it.”’ 

‘* 1 see you have a leg still left there,’’ he continued. 
ae Quite at your service ; and spme pickings on the back, too, if you 

e. 

“Not a bit more, thank you. Well, if you insist upon it,” and he 
drew back his plate, and resumed operations. ‘Yes, sir, as I was say- 
ing, a man may outlive such epicurean principles, especially if, like me, 
he has suffered by the faithlessness of woman, or shaken hands with 
Death upon the grizzly tyrant’s own domains.” 

There was nothing very extraordinary, it struck me, in a man’s suffer- 
ing by the faithlessness of woman, as the sex had taken care to make. 
this complaint somewhat of the stalest ; but the other part of the sentence 
touched my curiosity, and I asked an explanation. 

“ What [ mean, sir, is, that I have acted as chief mourner at my own 
funeral’ I presume he saw my incredulous look ; indeed, I had begun 
seriously to think him damaged in the upper story, for he continued, “I 
mean, sir, whet I say. I have acted as chief mourner at my own funeral. 











BROTHER JONATHAN. 


I have been what you, sir, I dare say, never were: I have been buried 
alive, and knew it, too, all the time.’ 

“Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, throwing dewn my knife and fork; 
‘*how was that?” 

« You shall hear, and then say whether I have not good cause for be- 
ing a grave man.” I pricked up my ears, and he continued,— 

«It is now some ten oer since I entered Florence, a light-hearted, 
thoughtless coxcomb. Ball, masquerade, conversazione, engrossed m 
whole time, and my own attractive person nine-tenths of my thoughts. 
was fond of the women—they were judicious enough to return the com- 

iment. Flirtation followed flirtation. 1 swore unalterable affection to 

fty beauties, and was quite ready to do so again to a new Cynthia of 
the minute, the next time a pair of inviting eyes looked tenderly upon 
me. But when I met Giulietta Monti, I felt what I had hitherto only 
professed to feel—the empiry of love. The ideal of perfection which 
my fancy had pictured seemed to be realised in her, and my soul bent in 
pr haw before her. I see her now, vividly as when first 1 met her,— 
her figure full, flowing, majestic; her dark and lamping eyes, and her 
hair, black and glossy as the raven’s wing, braided upon a brow such as 
poets have fabled Minerva’s to have been. She was a gorgeoua crea- 
ture.—You have a little gravy there—one spoonful, if you please.”’ 

I gave him the reversion of what the dish contained. “ Ah, thank 
you! This has really been a delightful chicken.—As I said, I loved to 
distraetion. Of course, I made a fool of myself—men in love always do; 
but I was a thriving wooer, and as blind as thriving wooers must be. 
Giulietta became my bride, and I retreated with her from the dangerous 
atmosphere of Florence to the cooler regions of Normandy, where my 
own estates lay. For atime, my Giulietta was all gentleness and wo- 
manly sweetness. We never quarrelled, cay ce kisses ; and that was 
a strife which you may imagine was soon healed. But ere long the 
thunder began to shew itself in the sky, and my own beloved, I found, 
had the temper of the three Furies and a Fate. I loved repose and re- 
tirement; she was continually exclaiming against the monotony of a coun- 
try life, and urgifig a visit to some of the gay capitals of Europe. I fan- 
cied, somehow, that it was not without private reasons that she longed 
so ardently for a return to the gaieties of town, as she was in the habit of 
receiving letters from male kinsmen I had never heard a word about, 
couched in a fervor of phraseology very unusual among relations. This 
confirmed me in my resolution; and tears, smiles, entreaties, and philip- 
ics, were played off by my soul’s divinity against it in vain. I wondered 
at her taste, that could look farther when such a man as myself was 
at her command ; but familiarity, I have heard, breeds contempt, and 
merit is never duly prized by those about it. 


“ Things were in this state, when a Colonel O’Neile appeared at my 
chateau, and was introduced to me by my wife as the husband ofan elder 
sister of her own. A dashing, lively fellow he was, and he drank my 
wine, and pocketed my money at billiards, in as frank and gentlemanly 
& way as a reasonable man could wish. But whether it was the way of 
his country or not, I cannot tell—he was an Irishman, as you will have 
guessed by his name—but certainly I thought his conduct towards my 
Giulietta not quite so reverential as it might have been. He would loll 
about in her presence upon the sofas and fautewils, whistling his native 
airs with a zeal for the national music that was, I dare say, remarkably 
praiseworthy, only I can’t say I liked it. Then he would say such odd 
things, enforcing their application by a peculiar depression of the eyelids 
that amounted almost to a wink; and [ felt more than uncomfortable 
when I remarked that my Giulietta seemed not to lose one particle of 
their significance. I ventured to remonstrate. A tornado of reproaches 
was her reply at the mument—the overthrow of my soul’s peace was the 
ultimate result. 


‘I had retired to rest one night in my usual health, after taking a 
draught of mulled wine as a sedative for a nervous irritability to which 
I was subject. My wife had mixed it for me herself, and given it to me 
with a foudness of manner that threw all our recent misunderstandings 
into oblivion. A deep sleep fell upon me, and, when consciousness re- 
turned, I was unable to conjecture what interval had elapsed. Would 
that I had never wakened! It was a fearful state of half-existence to 
which I had come back. The soul was alive, with all its powers of ac- 
tion strong upon it, and quick to catch every impression oi senses 
conveyed; but the body was palsied, inert, stark, and- motionless. The 
eyelids refused to unclese themselves, the tongue lay ice-bound, the 
limbs were stiffened into marble, the very muscles of my face—that rest- 
less mirror of the mind’s emotions—were rigid as the Medusa’s head! 
I could not stir. It was cold—icy cold; and | heard the breeze wail- 


ing among the trees without, and seemingly rushing freely through the 
room in which I lay. Where wa3 1? It was not the yielding down of 
my couch that sup me. These were not the warm bed-clothes 


that were over about me. Something weighed upon my breast, and 
I felt a ligature passed under my chin that pressed my lips together. I 
was lying on my back, my limbs stretched outwards to the full: some- 
thing hard and unyielding enclosed me on every side. In vain I strug- 
gled to open my eyes to see where I lay: a leaden hand seemed to press 
the lids closely together. 

“The room was hushed to a deadly stillness—nobody near—nobody 
watching my slumbers. It was verystrange! Ever anon, the hoot- 
ing of the owl rose upon the breeze, like the demoniac shout of an ex- 
— fiend. It was night, then; and [ must wait long hours ere help 
could come to me. But whyshould I have been lying here? The open 
window, the upturned posture, the ligature round the chin. O God! it 
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flashed upon me at once. They must have laid me out for dead; and 
the weight upon my chest was the Bible which my countrymen always 
place upon the bosom of an unburied corpse; and the hard substance 
that bound me in on every side were the coffin-boards. A rush of agony 
passed through me at the thought: I screamed with terror, but it was 
voiceless ery. O horrors! I should be entombed alive! unable to give 
any sign that life had not passed away. To live omily to trace the pro- 
gress of the body’s decay—to feel the icy worm fatten its obscene maw 
upon my flesh, yet be unable to tear the reptile from its banquet—to be 
laid a living corpse among the loathsome sounds and smells of a burial- 
vault—there was madness in the thought! Yet, as if the reality had not 
been fearful enough, fancy, too, was busy to suggest additional sounds 
and shapes of fear. 

“T was lying in this state of torture when some one entered the room. 
He did not keep me long in suspense as to who he was, for the tune 
which the wretch began to whistle proclaimed that it was no other than 
Colonel O’Neile. The melody was one of those which you were whist- 
ling to-night ; and you may now imagine my reason for requesting you to 

esist.’ 

“ I can, indeed. I suppose it was ‘The girl I left behind me?’ That 
was, as one may say, adding insult to injury.” 

“You are right. But the man who dees not respect the living hus- 
band is not likely to respect the dead. He crossed the room, muttering 
some contemptuous reflections upon myself; and I heard him turn the 
key in the lock of whut I knew by the sound to be my own bureau. I 
now guessed where I was laid. The room was my own study, in a se- 
cluded part of the chateau, where, eyen supposing I had been able to 
cry out, no one could have heard me. The colonel proceeded to ransack 
my drawers; and the clink of gold shewed with what alacrity he was 
transferring it from my repositories to his own None but my wife could 
have given him access there. It was all plain. I had been dishonored, 
murdered, at least in intention; and he who had rifled me of my honor 
was now rifling me of my wealth in my very presence. The torture was 
maddening. I strove to burst the lethargy that bound me; but my strug- 
gles were abortive. Neteven the demonsof jcalously and revenge could 
break the icy spell that lay upon my limbs. He quitted the room, and I 
was left once more in solitude. 

“ This incident gave my thoughts a new turn. The perfidy of Giuli- 
etta and the scoundrelism of O’Neile supplanted those images of loath- 
some hideousness that came with the idea of premature interment. But 
it was only falling from Scylla into Charybdis. Revenge and hate, 
whenever they are impotent to put their fatal purposes into action, 
turn all their venom on the mind in which they lodge. I could not wish 
my deadliest foe to suffer one half of the torment which I then endured. 
I fancied Giulietta in the hysterics of a painted passion wring her deli- 
cate fingers, as widows—must, and stifling with her handkerchief the 
torrent of tears—that did not flow. This was the farce she would play 
for the public eye; but see her in her secret bower! ‘That way mad- 
ness lay.’ Her I could pity; but O'Neil4, T could heave seen him blast- 
ed at my feet, as the mountain fern 1s by the lightning. 

“ Again the door opened, and there was the sound of many footsteps 
entering the room. Timidly and daintily they trode, and they spoke in 
the whispers of a quenchless grief, that would be forgotten only with 
their night’s repast. They had come to bear me to the tomb. One 
other effort or it would be too late. With the whole energy of my will 
I essayed to move or utter a cry; but my endeavors were as fruitless as 
before. I felt the pall thrown across my face, and I thanked Heaven 
they had not nailed down the coffin-lid instead. Still did I cling to the 
hope of deliverance, faint and evanescent as it was. 


“T could not think of death, or fix my contemplation upon eternity.— 
At another time or in other circumstances, I might have looked upon dis- 
solution with an eye as unqualing as the most sinful men. Since that 
time, indeed, I have often wished forit, and could now shake bands with 
the dull-eyed king as with a friend. But it was different then, when all 
the horrors with which reality could surround, or fancy invest, the portal 
of the gloomy realm, were present to the mind, without the allay of one 
soothing image to divest them of their power. I have heard of suicides 
dying by painful and lingering deaths without qualing; nay, I have 
known young and delicate girls, in the glad spring-time of the year, lay 
themselves down among the pleasant flowers, and with the carol of 
woodland birds in their ears, and the bright blue sky looking over them, 
drain the potion that was to close their gyes upon the glorious earth for 
ever. Passion, headstrong, selfish passion could alone have nerved 
them for such an act; but, although the passion, that bade them woo 
death as a bride, had possessed them with a tenfold strength, they would 
have recoiled from it, had it been presented to them as it was to me. 

“The chapel where I was to be buried stood upon the outskirts of a 
wood about a mile from my chateau. Thither I was borne, and laid at 
the mouth of the vault, while the choristers chanted, aid the organ 
pealed, a meludious euthanasia for my soul. What a mockery did it all 
appear to me !—to me, who was suffering more than morta! agony, while 
the choir was straining’ their throats in rapture at their own music, and 
the priest drawled throngh the service with the torpor of a recent sur- 
feit hanging like lead upon his words. In bitterness of spirit I en 
the solemn farce, for such I thought it; and when the priest exclaimed, 
‘ Requiescat in paee,’ I felt that I could have strangled him. The same 
statue-like apathy, however, continuing to reign throughout my frame, 
my whole energies were numbed, and I felt myself lowered into the 
vault without the power to move. But the sgonising prospect of the 
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as that stillness—the hush of death’s cold slumber ! 
Was death, I asked myself, a cessation of physical power merely, such 
_ as I had myself suffered; and did the spirit still haunt the dreary relics 
of humanity that I knew were lying around me? The thought made 
me shudder, and I listened for some shadowy voice to answer my con- 
jecture. Jt was a foolish EE I, I alone was the only breathing, 
conscious tenant of the tomb. I feared to stir, to stretch forth band or 
foot towards the clammy earth. My hand might clutch some bone, or 
my foot slip upon some crusading palmerworm. Yet better that than 
endure the horror of mf — position, and of the hideous phantoms 
that assailed my mind. The dank, unwholesome vapor of the place 
clung to me like agarment. If I continued as I was, 
become torpid with culd, and delirious with affright. 
‘<7 searcely dared to look forward into the gloom. That it was peo- 
pled with phantoms and ghastly shapes was my conviction. I did not 
merely think, I knew it tobe so. I pressed my eyelids together as ear- 
nestly as but a little before I had struggled to unclose them. ‘But it was 
in vainthat I did so. Pale, woe-worn faces, wistful and sad, bent over 
me witha sickly smile; then came spectral forms of uncouth presence, 
with haggard looks and bloodshot eyes, behind which the fires of bale 
seemed to be fiercely glowing. They grinned upon me in hideous wise, 
and with frantic gestures seemed abeut to clutch me in their grasp.— 
The agony they inspired became too horrible for endurance, and my 
flesh began to creep, and the loathsome reptiles of the tomb appeared 
to be already enmeshing me in their toils. I shook my nearly benumbed 
limbs to throw them from my flesh, and opening my eyes stared out u 
on the darkness with desperate resolution. There was nothing to be 
seen, and I turned my gaze on every side in search of the phantoms 
which I thoughi were only concealing themselves from me for a short 
time. 
“As my eyes grew more familiar with the gloom, I observed what 
seemed to be a ray of light streaming against a pillar ata distant part 
of the vault. A gleam of hope broke in upon me. There was, Ese. 
membered, a door that entered from the churchyard to the vault. It 
might be open. No sooner did the idea suggest itself than I started 
from my bier, and staggered forward in the direction of the light. The 
first touch of the cozy earth beneath me shot a chill through all my 
veins. It seemed as though it were fattened by the loathsome succu- 
lence of a thousand bodies. _ My knees shook beneath me, my body 
quivered from head to feet, and I reeled against the side of the vault 


must soon have 


for support, ana caught at the object that lay nearest my hand. It 
crumbled beneath my presure, and the falling of some splintered wood 
struck my ear. Still did T continue my grasp, unable otherwise to save 
myself from failing, when, merciful eavens! I found that I held a 
corpse in my embrace! The pone os 4 while it well nigh maddened me, 
gave me a new impulse to proceed, and again I staggered forward in the 
direction of the light. : 

‘The reflection it shed was a sickly blue, that only lent additional 
horrors to the darkness, which it was insufficient to dispel. The pro- 
jections of the buttresses, the quaintly carved heads that supported the 
spartirils of the arches, and the rich foliage of the cusps in which: the 
terminated, seemed in the livid glimmer like the mocking visages of 
relentless demons. Just at the point where the light was burning, there 
wasa turnin the vault; and, looking forward into it, a depth of gloom 
lay before me, as profound as that.from which [ had escaped. As I 
gazed, a shadowy figure seemed to emerge from the darkness and settle 
before my eyes. Another and another succeeded, and a line of black 
mail-clad forms seemed to zentinel the path through which I must ad- 
vance. They appeared to stir with an unearthly life as the flicker of 
the light went and came upon their figures. Had I locked upon them 
longer, my brain must have burst. Better the blackners of darkness it- 
self than the ghastly light of a feeble flame in such a place. 

‘| turned towards the light, which was placed high in a recess with- 
in the wall. It was within my reach, and, tearing it from its place, I 
dashed the sexton’s lantern (for such it was,) against the figure that 
was nearest me. It broke wh acrash, and all was deepest night.— 
Onwards I reeled in the direction where I knew the door to be. In my 
way, I stumbled against what seemed to be the marble statues of my an- 
cestors. Were these the objects that had filled me with affright? I 
clung to one of them to assure myself of its reality; but, as I did so, it 
seemedas though some icy hand were grasping my throat from behind. 
I recojled from the marble in dismay, and rushed forward once more.— 
O joy, the light shone through an opening! It was the door which 
had been left ajar, and I stumbled over the sexton’s pickaxe and 
spade which had fallen between it and the wall, and in this way fur- 
nished an opening for my escape Regaining my feet, I bounded for- 
ward into the moonlight, and rushed with unearthly speed towards my 
Pehateau. f : 4 

“You may picture the terror with which my domesticts regarded my 
‘yeturn, as | suddenly appeared before them in my shroud, with hair 
which the sufferings of a night had grizzled, and cadaverous hue of 
death upon my face. I had just strength to inquire where their mistress 
was. She had left the chateau while the rest of the family were 
absent at the faneral, and with her had departed the companion of 
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her shame._ From that hour I have been an altered man. Melan- 
— has eaten into my being, and shapes of terror are perpetually 
ore me, 
‘ Lords of the visionary eye, whose lid, 
Once raised, remains aghast, and will not fall,’ _ 
as one of your has well expressed it. I pass from clime to 
clime, from continent to continent, seeking to forget myself; but crowd 
or solitude, sunshine or storm, it is still the same: there is no oblivio:, 
for me, and I must move onwards to my grave ‘a man forbid.’ ” 

- one you never fall in with your lady or her paramour again?” [ 
inquired. 

1 I was in Paris,” he continued, “about eighteen months afterwards 

One day a crowd arrested my progress. They were leading a man to 
execution, and a turn in the street brought the criminal into my view.— 
T thought I knew the face, and inquired his name and crime of a man 
beside me. ‘He was a notorious gambler, calling himself Colonel 
O’Neile,’ was the reply, ‘and had been condemned to death for waylay- 
ing and murdering a gentleman on his way home from the ing table.” 
—It was he !—the cause of all my misery, and I resol to glut my- 
self with his destruction. TI hurried forward to the place of execution, 
and with much difficulty gained a conspicuous position near the guillo- 
tine. The prisoner advanced to the fatal knife with a firm step and 
fearless eye. But his glance fell upon me, and I could see his cheek 
blanch, and » shudder pass through his frame, although [ was too far 
off to hear the exclamation that burst from him. My purpose was 
accomplished. His firmness was shaken, and he died a trembling 
coward,” 

“ But Giulietta ?” 

“T was returning from the scene of O'Neile’s death, when, happening 
to look round, I observed, at a short distance from me, a female elegant- 
ly dressed. She seemed to be watching me, for, as I turned, I saw her 
drop her veil hurriedly over her face, and turn away, as though she were 
anxious not to be observed. The figure appeated familiar to me; but [ 
did not give the incident much attention. The time was, indeed, whea 
to have been the object of a handsome woman’s attentions would have 
quickened my vanity, and set my fancy to work; but that day was past. 

‘Love? Heaven should be implored for something else— 
For power to weep and to bow down one’s soul.” 

I passed on without further notice; but as I entered the house where I 
was living, I thought I saw the same female again. She was moviiig 
along with an air of indifference, but not so as to prevent my seeing that 
she was making my movements the subject of marked observation. The 
symmetry of shape—the haughty step—it could be none ether than 
Giulietta. What fools of passion we are! Despite of al] that I had suf- 
fered at her hands, I yearned once more to look upon the face I had so 
often fed upon with rapture—once more to hold within my arms the form 
that I had once worshipped Tho vrwarthy fooling, however, soon 
died with my heart, and I entered my hotel without casting one glance 
behind. 

. “That night my dreans were horrible. Life, indeed, is to me no 
more than one long hideous dream, a phantasmagoria of horrors; but 
that night my sleep was troubled even more than usual. I awoke with 
a start, but could hardly trust my senses, as I beheld Giulietta looking 
down upon me. Her eyes burnt with an unnatural lustre, her lips were 
violently compressed and livid with passion. Her whole frame was 
wrenched with some-violent emotion, her right hand was thrust down 
vehemently by her side, and in it she held a dagger, that gleamed in the 
light of the fagots that were blazing on the hearth. All this a glance re- 
vealed to me, and I sprang_up to stay her deadly purpose by wresting the 
weapon from her hand. 

“ « Giulietta!’ I exclaimed; ‘ what have I done to merit this of you?’ 

“«* What have you not done?’ was her reply. ‘ Yeu have wounded my 
pride,—you have triumphed in the death of him I loved,—you have es- 
caped my revenge. I thought your dust had long been mingling with 
the putrid earth, and now you start from the grave to gloat on my misfor- 
tunes, and reproach me for what you call my guilt. I only grieve that 
it has done but half its work.’ 

* « Remember, Giulietta, what I was; look on me now and think whet 
your handiwork has made me.’ 

“ *I do sce, and I do remember, and therefore I rejoice. Live, and 
be wretched, and know that I hate you now as I have ever done !’ 

‘* Much more passed of a similar tenor, which it is needless to relate. 
Her words were but the ravings of a passionate, unprincipled, and disap- 
pointed woman; and I sufferred heg to pass from the room without 
question of any sort, for such I knew would be fruitless. She still lives 
to betray more men, the same heartless, guilty thing as ever,—‘ a weed 
of glorious feature,’ it is true, but doomed sooner or later to perish in its 
own rankness. Heaven’s righteous vengeance that has struck down the 
companion of her guilt, is but delayed. One day it will overtake her 
too,—dark, sweeping, and unsparing. I shall watch the hour, and then 
she shall find me at her side; but not to triumph. No, no! Thank 
Heaven, I long have buried my revenge, and learned the blessed lesson 
of forgiveness. 

“ But I must have tired you with my story; or fn return you shall sing 
me something cheerful—so that it be not Irish. Meantime let us order 
up a fresh supply of what O’Neile used to call ‘ the materials.’ ” 

“ With all my heart. Your story has not been the most exhilarating 
in the world, and I shall be right willing to try, by the wholesome current 
of my potations, to divert the unwbolesome current of my thoughts.” . 











